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Che Outlook. 


Lord Beaconsfield has made a speech in defence, 
or eulogy—we hardly know which—of his Euro- 
pean policy, claiming that not a single Russian 
soldier remains in Turkey, that the Tzar is honor- 
ably co-operating with other European powers in 
maintaining peace, and that, if Turkey has not 
done very much in the way of reform, she has not 
yet had much time since her territory was freed 
from a foreign soldie.y. He is hopeful that the 
darkest days of England’s depression have already | 
been seen, and insists that the tenure of landed | 
property ought not to be changed. The transfer | 
of Lord Dufferin—whom our readers will remem- | 
ber as a pronounced Liberal—from St. Peters- | 
burgh to Constantinople, is an indication that the | 
British Government means to press reform upon 
the attention of the Turk with considerable vigor. | 
The Porte has‘agreed to appoint Commissioners to | 
settle the boundary between Turkey ard Greece. 
This is the first indication that Turkey was willing | 
to admit the existence of any question as to the 
boundary, and is probably an indication that the 
Grecian territory will be considerably extended. 
If things continue to move as rapidly in the same | 
direction for the next five years as in the five | 
years past, by 1884 Mr. Gladstone's desire will be 
fulfilled, and the ‘‘unspeakable Turk” will be 
practically driven oat of Europe. 











Awid all the contradictory reports from Zulu- 
land, this only is clear, that Cetywayo is still at 
large, with an army whose force cannot be esti- 
mated, but only guessed at, and that, for moral 
effect on the natives, General Wolseley has deter- 
mined to re-occupy Ulundi, notwithstanding the 
difficulty of keeping it provisioned and protected; 
that the Zulu Government is in a badly shaken if 
not absolutely disintegrated condition, and that 





a bribe of $5,000 has been offered to Cetywayo’s 
brother if he will capture the late King and sur- 
render him to the British Government. Subsidiz- 
ing treason is not regarded as a very commendable 
style of warfare among civilized nations. Butthe 


in India and Africa. 


The London ‘‘ Times” finds it difficult to reply 
‘*with common patience and courtesy” to Mr. 
Bright’s speech on India, because it is difficult to 
reply to it at all. Mr. Ghose, an Indian barrister, 
having come to England as a representative of its 
people, called English attention to the abuses 
under which India is suffering, and secured an au- 
dience by securing an address from Mr. Bright, 
ia which he stated tbat the military expenditure 
required for supporting British authority in India 
was half of all the revenue exacted from the 
people; that a new tax imposed avowedly for 
the relief of the famine-stricken has been ex- 
pended in the maintenance of the Afghan war; 
that freedom of discussion in the native press has 
been absolutely prohibited, and one newspaper 
actually suppressed for publishing an objec- 
| tionable letter; that the whole population has 
| been disarmed, leaving many of the villages con- 
stantly exposed to the attacks of wild beasts or 
prowling banditti; that all natives have been ex- 
cluded from any practical share in the adminis- 
tration of their own country, only nine natives 
having been admitted to the Civil Service in the 
last forty-six years, and that the conditions of 
admission have been made such—all candidates 
being required to come to England for examina- 
tion—as to make the pretended eligibility of In- 
dians to office the merest shadow of a pretence. 
However English conservatism may have been 
startled by Mr. Bright’s suggestion that despotic 
governments, whether under a Tzar or an Em- 
press, must regard the public opinion of the gov- 
erned, Americans will not think this radical or 
extreme. In 1783, Mr. Burke declared, ‘‘ Were 
we to be driven out of India to-morrow, nothing 


| would remain to tell that it had ever been pos- 


sessed during the inglorious period of our domin- 
ion by anything better than the ourang-outang or 
the tiger.” That is not true in 1879, for schools, 
churches, newspapers, would remain to attest the 
| efficiency of Christian missions and Christian 
| civilization, which would have been impossible 
but for British government; but it is not too 
much to say that there is considerable in Indian 
affairs to suggest dominion in which both the 





| ourang-outang and the tiger have hada share. . 





Events have proved the Christian Union’s in- 


| terpretation of Egyptian affairs correct. The 


Khedive is practically the Viceroy of France and 
England. When the former Khedive demands 
permission to return to Egypt, there to reside, 


| Tewfik Pasha waits until he receives orders from 
| his European masters, who have refused the de- 


sired permission. 


The New Burials Act does not meet with favor 


‘among the English Nonconformists, to satisfy 


whose demands it was supposed to be framed. 
The churchyards in England are the property of 
the Established Church, and the use of the Burial 
Service of that Church is required, as a rule, at | 
all interments. The new Act provides that cor- 
porations of boroughs, improvement commission- | 
ers, local boards, and poor-law guardians may 
construct and maintain a cemetery; they shall 
mark out the consecrated and the unconsecrated 
portions of the cemetery; within the consecrated | 
portion they shall build a chapel, according to | 


rules of civilized warfare seem to be in abeyance | 


a plan approved by the bishop of the diocese, 


| where the Burial Service of the Established 


Church shall be read in all cases; they may set 


| apart the unconsecrated portion of the cemetery, 


or a part of it, as a place of burial for Noncon- 
formists, and may allow the bodies of such per- 


| sons to be interred therein, under such regulations 


as they may appoint; they may allow, in any 
chapel built on unconsecrated ground, a burial 


| service to be performed other than that of the 


Established Church, by any minister of another 


| church or congregation, duly authorized by law to 


officiate in such church, or recognized as a minis- 
ter by the religious society to which he belongs. 


_In other words, a portion of each cemetery will 


be consecrated and open, as a matter of right, for 


| burial of members of the Church of England, 


but it is left to the discretion of the local authori- 
ties to provide an unconsecrated portion for Non- 
conformists, and to allow them the use of their 
own burial services. Strange that they ere not 
delighted! 


Othello and Desdemona have got England 
into trouble. Othello was a noble scion of Siam, 
Desdemona was the wilful daughter of the Eng- 
lish Consul-General by a Siamese mother. Othello 
and Desdemona fell in love, and, heedless of any 

| consequences, eloped. It is hard to say who was 

the angrier, the Siam King or the English Con- 
sul-General; it did nothing to appease the anger 
of the latter to remember that he had married, 
or lived with as married, a Siamese woman. 
Othello was arrested by the Siamese King, tried, 
| and convicted of high crime and misdemeanor iu 
daring to fall in love with any one but a full- 
bloéded Siamese maiden, and condemned ta 
death. Desdemona interceded with her father; 
her father thought it bad enough that Siam 
should elope with his daughter, intolerable that 
his unwelcome son-in-law should be executed as 
a common criminal. He demanded Othello’s 
release; it was rgfused; he brought the guns of 
an English gunboat to bear on the Siamese King’s 
palace at Bangkok and renewed the demand; 
and it was still refused; he threatened to bring 
the whole British fleet into the bay to enforce 
his demand; it was still refused. That is the present 
situation. This drama of love and war must be 
marked ‘‘to be continued,” for at this writing 
no one can tell whether Desdemona will get her 
Othello or whether he will pay the penalty of 
his rash love with his life. What are dime novels 
compared with the romance of actual life? 





Soon after Mr. Evarts accepted the portfolio of 
Secretary of State, he instituted, through the 
Consuls in several countries of Europe, enquiries 
respecting the condition of labor abroad, the 
results of which inquiries have been embodied in 
a report by the State Department, soon to be pub- 
lished. From preliminary reports in the daily 
papers, it would appear that wages in the United 
States are double those in Belgium, Denmark, 
France and England; three times those in -Ger- 
many, Italy and Spain; and four times those paid 


| in the Netherlands, while the prices of the neces- 


saries of life are lower in the United States than 


| in the European countriés, The laboring class in 


France are generally more happy and contented 


| than those of Great Britain, on account of their 


superior economy and of the almost entire absence 
of tradesunions and strikes from the former 


| country. Almost simultaneously tbe report of the 


| Commissioner of Agriculture is published, indicat- 
ing that, while the monthly wages of farm laborers 
| have declined during the past year somewhat, the 
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average rate of expenditure has declined still 
more. Thus in New York, the decline of wages 
has been eight and three-quarters per cent., in 
living expenses ten percent. The reader, how- 
ever, will remember that figures not only can, but 
do, lie; and will wait till he learns how these liv- 
ing expenses are estimated—whether from pub- 
lished market reports in newspapers, or from 
actual inquiry into the prices paid by laborers at 
the retail stores. 


The examination of the twenty-five thousand 
tenement-houses of this city is going slowly on. 
It will occupy, probably, at least three months. 
The inspectors, who are about equally divided 
between the two professions of medicine and civil 
engineering, are doing the work with, perhaps, 
not absolute, but certainly hopeful, thoroughness. 
There are very few tenement-houses, apparently, 
which have fully complied with the reasonable 
provisions of the law—lack of light and ventila- 
tion, and of adequate escape for sewer-gas, being 
the most notable omissions. It would be impossi- 
ble to condense into one paragraph the monoto- 
nous account of cellars filled with garbage—in 
one instance even with liquid manure from an 
adjoining stable; of cesspools unemptied: of 
broken waste and drain pipes, filling the yard or 
under-basement, and suffusing the house with 
noisome odors; of central rooms without light or 
possibility of ventilation; of bedrooms so foul of 
air that, in more than one instance, the wretched 
inhabitants take refuge on the pavement of the 
yard. What the remedy is to be is not so clear. 


London radically attempted to cure the evil by | 


pulling down the old rookeries to make room for 
model tenement-houses, and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works of that city is consequently in- 
volved in alittle debt of thirty millions of dollars. 
The American conscience will need to be much more 
stimulated than it is at present before it will pay 
a@ similar price for the sake of humanity. The 
inspectors are generally cordially received by the 
tenants, and the uniform testimony of the reports 
belies the public opinion—which has been, per- 
haps, due to landlords and their agents—that 
tenants prefer foul rooms and noisome air to 
cleanliness and ventilation. 


The Christian Union has already reported favor- 
ably the services rendered by Mr. Tibbles, of 
Omaha, in bringing a Ponca Indian before one 
of the United States judges, and securing for 
him the decision that, under the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, not evem an 
Indian can be imprisoned, e. g., on a reservation, 
except for crime. This decision, 


which the Ring has evidently felt. 
of the Ponca Indians was one of special hardship. 
After cultivating their farms, building 
homes, and establishing their school-houses, they 


were removed from their comfortable quarters to | 
new land, on the ground that removal was neces- | 
sary to protect them from the powerful and inimi- | 


eal Sioux. It was an attempt of the Indian 


Agency to capture and return to his Botany Bay | 


the escaping Ponca that caused the decision of 
Justice Dundy to be rendered. Mr. Tibbles is 
now in the East, endeavoring to raise money to 
carry the case to the Supreme Court. He has 
found warm words of encouragement in Boston, 
where a committee has been appointed to secure a 
purse of $4,000, and he ought to receive equally 
warm encouragement in New York and Philadel- 
phia. It is only astonishing that it never should 
have occurred to any Christian philanthropists 
before to claim for the well-behaved Ludian the 
rights of American manhood. We hope that Mr. 
Tibbles is a David, and has found in Goliath’s 
mail a vninerable spot, and a sinall stone to put 
lute if. 

The tangled affairs of the Police Department in 
thi- ci.y }ave taken at least one step during the 


past we k towards extrication, On Wednesday, 


the Governor having approved Mayor Cooper's | 


action, taken last April, in removing Commis- 
sioner Wm. F. Smith, the Mayor app inted Mr. 
James KE. Morrison, formerly his private secre. 
tary, to fill Gen. Smith’s place. 
on of the old Commissioners in the Bcoard— 
DeWitt C. Wheeler—against whom charges are 


now pending, but who bas cbrained from the | 


as we have | 
pointed out, was a mortal blow at the whole | 
abominable reservation system, and it is one | 
The case | 


their | 


This lenves bat | 


Supreme Court a writ prohibiting the Mayor from 
taking action in the matter until August 18th. 
The lately-removed Commissioner, Mr. Sidney P. 
Nichols, has also resorted to legal proceedings, 
and obtained from Judge Westbrook, a writ of 
certiorari, directed against the Mayor, holding 
that Mr. Nichols’s case may properly be reviewed 
by the.courts, This decision, if it be not over- 
| ruled by the General Term, will give Mr. Nichols a 
| legal standing, and if it is law, will put an end to 
| those faint hopes of vigor in the Police Board 
imparted to a well-nigh discouraged city by the 
| belief that incompetency could be removed with- 
| out the interminable delays attendant upon muni- 
| cipal litigation. 





The movement of a wise charity to provide rest- 
| ing places along the highway for the weariest pil- 
grims—working men and women and their children 
—grows in popularity as its wisdom is demon- 
strated by actual trial. Mrs. Fletcher Harper’s 
Home for Working Women on the New Jersey 
coast has been before the public for one or two 
seasons. Mr. A. T. Stewart’s magnificent failure 
in New York city did not discourage a brave 
woman from attempting to do less and accom- 


plishing a great deal more in the establishment of | 
The Boston | 
‘* Advertiser” gives an account of a sea-side home | 


a City Home for Working Women. 


a little way out of Boston—which takes sick chil- 

dren and gives them, for a week or more, according 
| to circumstances, the medicine of rest and fresh 

air—which has already accommodated a hundred 
| this season, and which has now its full comple- 
ment—thirty-eight. And now comes the news 
across the ocean that Mrs. Gladstone has opened 
a home in Lcndon for ‘ business girls,” which will 
accomodate twenty-five, and in which each boarder 
will be expected to pay according to her means. 


These are somewhat different types of charity; | 


but they have this in common, that they all rec- 
ognize that working men and women are something 
| more than hands; that they have hearts; and that 
' Christian love owes them something more than 
| the mere prompt payment of their generally mea- 
ger wages. 


We do not see how foreign governments can 
| inquire into the religious beliefs or even the social 
practices of immigrants to their shores, and there- 
| fore doubt, until some further interpretation of 
| the meaning of the report, that the Administration 
| has sent an official protest to the various Euro- 
| pean countries against their continuing to allow 

their subjects to leave for the United States as 
Mormon emigrants. 


a vacation—in the West.’ The ‘‘Interior,” the 
‘* Central Baptist,” and the ‘‘ Chicago Advance ” 
are all off for a frolic, most of them for one week 
| —the ‘‘ Baptist’ for two. The ‘‘ Standard ” pro- 
poses that all religious papers in the country 
| should publish fifty papers instead of fifty-two, 
and calls for a seconder to its proposition. 








HOME PROTECTION. 


N ORE than a month has passed since the 
Bi Illinois Legislature adjourned and left the 
will of a hundred thousand petitioners ignored, 
and their improved Home Protection bill tem- 
| porarily dead. The defeated advocates of Home 
| Protection, however, do not recognize the fact 
| thut they are defeated, and are proceeding vigor- 
ously to organize for a new campaign. Their 
| proposed method is as follows: Nearly every town 
| in the State has its local Woman’s Christian Tem- 
| perance Union, and others will be supplied. Dar- 
| log next winter each local union will circulate 
| among the men and woman of its locality a 
| petition to its municipal or township authori- 
ties, asking them to appoint and preserve order 
} at atrial election on the issue of license or no 
| license, »t which election both men and women 
| of lawful age shall be invited to express their 
| wishes by ballot. A special clause in the petition 
| will pledge all men signing to vote, at the theu 
approaching spring elections, for none but tem- 
pt reLce meb, 
Experienced women believe that such petitions 
| Will be so generally signed that municipal autheori- 
ies will not | esita’e to sanction the experiment, 
and that its novelty will secure fall vores, real 


| publie sentiment be ar 


iespec. ea, 


ceurately de ermined and 


tnd that thor-e who ure indifferent and 


Journalism as well as the ministry is taking | 





undecided will he obliged to declare themselves‘on 
this important issue. They reason that the close 
line thus drawn, and pledges secured, will carry 
the local spring elections for temperance, and, at 
the following fall elections, return to the Legis- 
lature a majority of men whom whiskey cannot 
make cowards; the scheme thus culminating the 
following winter in a vigorous temperance law, 
backed by a ripe temperance sentiment that will 
enforce it. Out of this plan, too, they will look 
for the submission of a constitutional amendment 
on temperance suffrage, if not more, for women. 

Meanwhile there is no doubt that the whole 
Protection agitation has materially advanced the 
| movement for woman’s suffrege in Illinois, in In- 
| diana and in Iowa. The temperance women have 
| advocated woman's suffrage as a means for secur- 
ing legal restraint of the liquor traffic, and the 
first orator amongst the temperance women of 
Michigan has expressed the belief that the tem- 
| perance women of that State will follow the ex- 
| ample thus set. 











A BASTARD INVITATION. 


It is either true that the Lord’s Supper is an ordinance 
of the Church, or it is not. If it be not, then of course— 
after the fashion of the bastard invitation now, we fear, 
under the guise of a spurious liberality becoming too 
| common—all who think they ‘ love Christ’’—sprinkled or 
immersed, baptized or unbaptized, church members or 
non-church members—have a right to come to it.—{Con- 
gregationalist. 

‘THE Episcopal Church invites to the Lord’s 

Table all ‘‘ ye who do truly and earnestly re- 
pent you of your sins, and are in love and charity 
| with your neighbors, and intend to lead a new 
| life, following the commandments of God, and 
| walking from henceforth in his holy ways.” The 
| Methodist Church gives the invitation in almost 
| exactly the same terms. The Presbyterian Church, 
'in its Directory for Public Worship, requires its 
| ministry to ‘‘invite to this holy table such as, 
| sensible of their lost and helpless state by sin, de- 
| pend upon the atonement of Christ for pardon 
and acceptance with God; such as, being in- 
| structed in the Gospel doctrine, have a competent 


| knowledge to discern the Lord’s body, and such as 
| desire to renounce their sins, and are determined 
| to lead a holy and godly life.” It is true that the 
| General Assembly has declared that this is in- 
tended only to include members of churches; but 
this can only be because of the general presump- 
tion that such as are described by this invitation 
will have united themselves with some branch of 
Christ’s church. The invitation in all these cases 
is, in form and spirit, based, not on ecclesiastical 
| relations, or precedent ceremonials, but on vital 
| Spiritual experiences. It is hardly courteous to 
call an invitation thus extended by these three 

reat Evangelical churches a ‘‘bastard” invita- 
tion. 

If we go back of all ecclesiastical precedents to 
those of the New Testament, there is certainly 
| there no authority for couching the invitation to 
the Lord’s Supper in any other terms than in 
those which the ‘‘ Congregationalist”’ calls ‘* bas- 
tard.” The first partakers were not members of 
any Christian church; for the foundations of the 
Christian church were not laid till after the death 
and resurrection of Christ. There is not the least 
historic evidence that any one of them had ever 
been baptized; at the most only a reasonable and 
doubtful presumption that three or four of them 
were baptized by John’s baptism. The invitation 
of the Lord himself included but one condition, in 
his phrase: ‘‘Do this in remembrance of me.” 

We do not deny the right of certain of Christ’s 
disciples to commemorate his life and death ina 
Supper to which they only invite only such as are 
specially congenial, only such as have been 
sprinkled, or immersed, or submersed; or only 
such as believe in the Calvinist tenets, or only 
such as disbelieve them. But «ny clureh that 
gives the invitation tothe Lord’s tavle on such 
condi‘ions ougtt to distinctly understand that it 
is given with conditions thet are Lot hin’ed at in 
the New Testament; avd that are very consider 
| ably narrower than tinve appeared to the great 

body of Protestant Cbri-tians to :ceord with the 
| spirit of the New Testament. We do not ceny 
the right of 4 minister (or a churel) to be mat- 


| 
! 
| 
| 








rower tian his fellows: but he shontd be co with 
| his eyes open; and, «#* all events, he should uct 
be frightened by the cpithet ‘* bustard.” 
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TOOLS AND FRUITS. 


rfT\HE men who are promoting skepticism are 

not the men who are facilitating a change in 
the philosophic forms of belief, but those who are 
identifying faith with its fashions and _habili- 
ments, and would have us believe that we are de- 
stroying humanity because we are taking off the 
garments of childhood and putting on those of a 
maturer age. Men can only believe things made 
known to them by the help of some preceding 
knowledge; and all knowledge must harmonize; 
we cannot build our theology on one kind of 
foundation and our psychology and _ political 
economy on a radically different one. We learn 
of the upper and invisible realm by analogies 
drawn from the lower and visible realm. In 
learning truths pertaining to God and his govern- 
ment, men have been obliged to find their way 
by analogies, by pictures, by parables, by illus- 
trations. When men lived under monarchical 
governments, in which, as now in Russia, the 
power of the state was in the hands of an au- 
tocrat, and when the whole people had simply 
the duty of obedience—no importance, no voice 
in their own legislation, no part nor participa- 
tion in government, but only the right to exist 
in the conditions that were prescribed for thein— 
out of the view which was then accepted of the 
divine right of kings there must needs grow a 
theology in which the sovereignty of God, impe- 
rial and imperious, would be the most prominent 
figure. The right of the king to do what he 
thought was best transferred to the Heavenly 
King, and it was declared that he also could do 
what he thought best. This was accepted and 
taught, not in a malign spirit, but that men might 
come to such a conception of the power and glory 
and terribleness of God as that, by fear, as well as 
by after hope, they might submit themselves to 
the Divine Government. The end sought was 
right—that of bringing men under the power of 
the divine nature; but the means, although per- 
haps the best that these ages could give, are not 
the best means for the present age. 

For now neither governments nor kings nor 
the people are to us what they were. Everything 
has changed. The very framework on which 
theology was framed has all fallen to pieces. We 
do not believe that any king has the right to make 
the laws, and to have the supreme administration 
over his subjects. We believe that all power and 
all autbority come from the people—not from the 
crown down to the people, distributed, but up 
from the people. As moisture goes up to the 
clouds above before it descends in the form of 
rain, so all authority goes up first, and comes 
down afterwards in the form of administration. 
We have revolutionized the whole doctrine of the 
source of sovereignty. 

More than that, the individual subject was con- 
sidered good for what he was worth, as a stick or 
a shingle or a brick, in the structure of the state. 
But we have given to each individual man an in- 
trinsic value, so that we hold that the elements 
which inhere in every human being are of more 
importance, in view of his relations to God and 
to eternity, than any state or any commonwealth, 
in its secular relations, can ever be. We have, in 
other words, withdrawn from theology the old- 
fashioned notion of an imperious dynasty. In- 
stead of saying, ‘‘O king!” we have been taught 
to say ‘‘ Our Father.” We have added to human 
nature; so that men are what they are, not simply 
as contributors to political economy, or as build- 
ers of households, but as children of God, and 
heirs of immortality. Within them, undisclosed 
and ungrown, are the elements of an infinite glory. 
There is more in each individual than inheres in 
the whole conception of an earthly state. 

Now, when to such views as these, to govern- 
ments fashioned upon them, to institutions that 
spring from and are fashioned in accordance with 
their genius, to people educated in them, you 
bring the old-fashioned doctrine that God has a 
right to do what he pleases, everyone receives it 
with an instinctive shock, unless it be added that 
he always pleases to do what is right—and that 
changes the whole idea. We believe that God 
has a right to do what he pleases, provided he 
pleases to do what is right; but the idea was, that 
whatever God did was right, because he did i‘. 
We say that God does whatever he does because 
it is right; that right and wrong inhere in the na- 





ture of things eternally; and that mere arbitrary 
will, simply choosing one way or the other, on 
the part of the Divine Governor, does not make a 
thing right. When the old basis is taken, and on 
it the doctrine is built, logically built, that God 
may create men with just such qualities as he 
pleases, and put them in just such places as he 
chooses, and do with them just what he chooses, 
to the praise of his own honor and glory, some 
being left to darkness and destroyed, having been 
created with that intent and foresight, and some 
being brought to light, and saved, having been 
created for that very purpose—in other words, 
when we introduce the doctrine of election and 
reprobation as they used to be understood, men 
ia this age resist, thank God, and they will resist, 
and more and more as the light grows clearer and 
stronger. And yet, that which the men who 
maintained these views in past ages were feeling 
after is one of the most glorious truths within the 
reach of the human understanding. It is a truth 
which every age ought to feel after. 

The men, therefore, that are ignorant or oblivi- 
ous of the radical change that has come over the 
whole course and method of thinking, that con- 
found spiritual truths with the intellectual in- 
struments forged to cultivate them, and that insist 
that we sha!l use the analyses of past ages in 
developing the spiritual life of our own, are the 
men who are making infidels and cultivating in- 
fidelity. You might as well attempt to plow an 
Illinois prairie with the sharpened stick of a Pales- 
tinean farmer, and winnow the Illinois harvest 
with the hand-fan, as to endeavor to develop the 
fruits of love, joy, peace, reverence, allegiance, by 
using the tools forged by the philosophy of the 
middle ages. We are not to look with contempt 
on their philosophy; it was adapted to their time; 
but neither are we to shut ourselves up to the use 
of it; least of all, has any man a right to denounce 
as an infidel his neighbor who is endeavoring 
to bring men into the allegiance of love toward 
God because he employs new methods adapted 
to the present age. 








NOTES. 

Our readers this week may search the New England 
woods with Rose Terry Cooke for moccasin-flowers, 
explore the quaint old streets of Frankfort with our 
correspondent iu that city, chat on a street-corner 
of New York with “a man in the novelty line,” 
while Mr. Ellington takes down the conversation pho- 
nographically, and review with Dr. Bacon the creeds 
and formulas which the Congregational churches 
have considered and debated, but not adopted. They 
may take a hint or two from Priscilla Alden’s bright 
commentary on her friend’s husband—Mrs. Alden 
writes as vivaciously about social affairs as she does 
about political economy—and read with profit the 
first installmént of Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller’s 
story for the Young Folks. Aunt Patience’s corre- 
spondents, we are glad to see, are becoming numerous, 
and include a number of nephews. Mrs. Millie W. 
Carpenter, who contributes a tenderly pathetic poem, 
will be recognized as the author of “‘ The Tryst,” pub- 
lished in our columns some months since. 


Several correspondents write to us to know where 
they can get the complete copy of Chunder Sen’s ad- 
dress: ‘Who is Christ?” It was published substan- 
tially in full in our own columns, the omissions not 
impairing the general sense of the address, and has 
not been, as far as we know, anywhere more fully 
given in this country. It will be found entire in the 
London “ Freeman” of July 4th and 11th, which, how- 
ever, can only be procured by order from London. 

In undertaking to cure an evil, it is always in order 
first to inquire into its cause. Diagnosis precedes 
remedy. Accordiug to the Congregational Year Book, 
while there are only 910 pastors regularly installed 
over their churches, there are 1,806 acting pastors— 
nearly double the number. This means, of course, 
that a large majority of the churches prefer not to ask 
the advice of neighboring churches and ministers on 
the question whether they shall settle their pastor 
elect, and that a majority of the ministers agree with 
them. How to remedy this state of things is a prob- 
lem that is troubling some of the Congregational 
leaders. Suppose, before they undertake to apply a 
remedy, they inquire into the cause. Perhaps an in- 
dependent thinker does not care to be cross-questioned 
for an hour or two as to his religious belief by men 
some of whom he thinks no wiser than himself; and 
perhaps some churches do not care to risk having a 
council advise them not to take their chosen pastor, 
because his philosophy of the future does not agree 
with that entertained by the accidental majority of 
a council of neighboring churches. Perhaps it is for 
these reasons that there is sucha drift among the most 
active-minded and independent thinkers in the Con- 
gregational pulpit towards a practical independeney. 








In that case, the remedy would be in making councils 
more fully an expression of fellowship and less an 
expression of undefined authority. The Congrega- 
tional churches are the only ones that require a min- 
ister to undergo a fresh examination into his faith and 
experience every time he changes his pulpit; and 
they are the churches which therefore have the fewest 
installations. 


The “ Christian at Work” announces that Dr. Taylor 
will resume editorial work on that paper the last of 
August, and also that Dr. Doolittle will be added to 
its editorial staff. As he has for some time been fur- 
nishing Sunday-school papers, it is, perhaps, presum- 
able that he will supply them hereafter, in place of 
Dr. Taylor. 








The “‘Religious Herald,” appropos of the reported 
re-baptism of Dr. Weaver, of Kentucky, puts well and 
tersely the difficulties attendant upon the theory that 
an irregular and informal baptism is essentially in- 
valid; they present a curious chapter of tangles. If 
he was before unbaptized, of course his ordination was 
invalid, for an unbaptized person cannot be properly 
ordained; if he was not ordained, then the ordinations 
which he helped to confer were irregular, and ought 
to be gone over again; the baptisms which he per- 
formed were irregular if he was not baptized, and all 
the people whom he baptized ought to be immersed 
by some one else. In short, on this theory, before any 
person consents to reveive immersion from any minis- 
ter, he ought to make a careful inquiry into bis 
credentials; and even then he does it at his own risk. 
The “ Herald,” which is a Baptist paper, does not state 
what it thinks is the “ principle on this subject which 
we deem scriptural and free from all perplexity.” 
How would this principle do: that baptism of any 
kind is not essential at all, but only incidental. 

The St. Louis ‘“ Presbyterian” argues, through a 
two-column article, that Mr. Garrison was an infidel 
because he did not believe that the Bible justified 
American slavery. It might have saved itsspace. If 
to believe that human slavery is wrong, and always 
wrong, inherently and absolutely, and that nothing 
cau make it right; and that no argument can make 
it seem right to right-minded people; and that the 
Bible did not justify it; and that if it could have 
been shown that the Bible did justify it, then, in so 
far, it would have been shown that the Bible was 
not the divine book that it is believed to be; for no 
argument could suffice to sustain the divinity of a 
book which did justify the holding of one immortal 
soul as the property of another—if this was infidelity, 
then Mr. Garrison was an infidel ; and the whole North 
is by this time pretty well pervaded by this intidelity, 
and the rest of Christendom shares it with him, and 
it is even beginning to pervade the South itself. 








The men who are about to start a new Methodist 
paper in Boston are not to beenvied. They will have 
to make a very good paper, indeed, to compete with 
“Zion’s Herald,” which is one of the very best of the 
Church papers in the country. 


We used, in our youth, to have great faith in the 

couplet: 
“In useful work or healthful play 
Let every day be passed ;” 

but age and experience have changed our opinion. 
The night is said to be the time for the growth of the 
corn. A horse can meither be kicking up his heels in 
the pasture nor trotting along the road all the time. 
God, too, requires us to put the body to repose for 
one-third of the time; in eight hours out of the 
twenty-four it is engaged neither in useful work or 
healthful play. There is a value in mere repose; and 
the American people need to put a higher apprecia- 
tion upon it. The psalmist puts it as one of the 
characteristics of the blessed man. He meditates on 
the law of God day and night. He chews at times the 
cud of reflection. He is not always studying the law; 
nor always laboring to obey it; but sometimes he 
simply lies still and lets it germinate in his mind. 
We work and study and read more than any other 
people in the world, and meditate less. And we 
should be a better, wiser and healthier people if we 
meditated more, and read, studied and worked leas. 
Midsummer, on the back, under the trees, or in the 
hammock, or on the hill-side, or by the brook, or 
watching the ocean surf—this is the time and these 
are the places to meditate. He who keeps his mind 
always stirred up and gives it no time to settle—it is no 
wonder that he is not able to see the deeper truths 
clearly. 


Every week we receive appeals from utter strangers 
for help ; now to buy or build a house; now to open a 
school, or a boarding-house; now to get an education 
or a situation; now for money to buy anything, from 
a horse to a library. Some of them are pathetic, 
others are humorous, others are absurd; but there is 
but one answer possible to them all—the answer of 
silence. There are in the world not afew who are 
really needy and deserving of help; but to one such 
there are ten impostors; and to one impostor there 
are ten incurables and incompetents. He that needs 
aid should always apply to those nearest to him who 
know something of bis circumstances, and can adjust 
their aid according to their own personal knowledge. 
He who can find no one in his own community to give 
him a start, presumptively does not deserve aid, and 
certainly cannot expect it from a stranger, 
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WIFE AND MOTHER. 


By MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 


HEN she came to me first, a bride, 
Clothed in whiteness—a lily fair— 
Veiled and blushing and virgin-eyed, 
With sweet bride-blossoms about her hair ; 

O, her beautiful, soft, blue eyes 

Seemed like patches of summer skies 

Seen in the depth of a sunlit stream, 
Between the lilies that on it gleam! 


Up to our home I led the way, 
Under the low, budding apple-tree boughs; 
In the pale-red light of the dying day, 
Breathing anew our marriage vows. 
‘“« Love,” she whispered, ‘‘ if such sweet bliss 
Be sin, then death should come after this.”’ 
‘“ Nay!” I whispered her back; “ for me 
Love is sufficient; let sweet life be!’’ 


So in my home she took her place, 
Ruling with wise and grave control; 
All great hopes throve with a wond’rous grace. 
Thanks to her tender and steadfast soul. 
There, in the light of those fervent eyes 
(Those beautiful bits of cloudless skies), 
Summer and sweetness seemed to dwell 
With me and my loved one—all was well! 


Thrice did she lay her burden down 
At the foot of the Cross of Womanhood; 
Thrice did she dip her martyr’s crown 
Deep in the sacramental blood. 
Fair little children clasped her breast, 
Cradled there to a brief, sweet rest, 
Ere turning back to the beckoning hand 
Stretched to them from the heavenly land. 


Then in the tender and wistful eyes 
Gathered a shadow of silent pain, 
Even as over our mountain skies 
Gathers the mist that turns t> rain. 
** Love,” she whispered, ‘‘ it was my sin 
Our children’s feet could not enter in 
Unto our home—so, to that far away 
They call me, dear, and I must obey. 


** Love! oh, love!”’ she sobbed, at my knee, 
‘* My greatest sin was in loving you; 
Even their dear, dead eyes could see 

All the rest of my life rang true. 
All the beauty of summer hours, 
Songs of birds and color of flowers, 
All the fragrance of dusk wood-ways, 
I wove to a selfish hymn of praise.’’ 


Low on my hands she bowed her head— 

O, the beautiful, long, fair hair, 
Sweeping over my breast as she said 

Words too sacred to breath elsewhere! 
Soft on my forehead her last kiss lay, 
Sweet were the greetings she bade me say— 
Words whose purport I may not tell, 
Save the saddest and last—‘‘ Farewell.” 


So we found her, in robes of white, 
Veiled and still, like a lily fair; 

Her calm face turned to the setting light, 
The old bride-blossoms about her hair. 

Soft on her closed lips the faint light fell, 

Sealing up secrets they erst might tell, 

Shutting the sob in I yet could hear: 

** Still Iam with you and love you, dear.” 








SUMMER OUT OF DOORS. 
AFTER MOCCASIN-FLOWERS. 
By Rose TERRY COOKE. 


RS. NEMILY and I have ‘‘ plants on the brain,” 
as a scoffer says, and a certain Monday not long 
ago, though it was Monday, was also June. 

Thad wrestled all the morning with a patent pen, 
warranted to make writing a mere pastime; and in the 
strife I had ruined my dress with splashes of ink, 
colored my fingers deeply and darkly, smeared the 
illusive and treacherous little machine imaginatively 
called a ‘‘filler” from end to end, and entirely de- 
stroyed my temper (for after all these mishaps the 
patent thing declined to make its mark), when sud- 
denly I remembered that we two plant-lovers had 
heard where the pink moccasin-flower grew, and had 
planned to go and find it that very afternoon. It was 
refreshing enough to my tired head and weary fingers 
to think of such a rest, but it was better still to ar- 
range it successfully, and, after some contriving and 
some coaxing, we persuaded Peter and Paul to take us. 
Mrs. Nemily and Paul, however, did not wait for Peter 
and me—they had a stop to make at their uncle’s, and 
we followed as soon as might be. 


The day was cold, and not bright. ‘‘ Nice winter 


weather” Peter sarcastically remarked; but still there 
was summer foliage about us, and plenty of wraps sup- 
plied warmth; so, well satisfied, we began our journey 
down the lovely little valley that lies south of My- 
town. 

On one side of us a sharp precipice rose, covered 
partly with trees, but showing here and there a sheer 





cliff of cruel granite from among the leaves that flut- 
tered lightly in the wind! On the other hand, a bright 
little meadow spread its varied tints of green, enam- 
eled with deep-blue flag-flowers, golden buttercups, 
milky daisies, and the deep orange tassels of a slight, 
tall swamp-flower whose name I forget; the harmony 
of color was wonderful, the tints countless, elusive, 
indescribable, but all exquisite; and as we crossed 
and recrossed the bright brook that fed all this green- 
ness, and saw the big-headed kingfisher fly from his 
sport at the noise of wheels, with harsh croak, or the 
oriole flash across the grasses, and heard a cat-bird 
giving his gratuitous concert from the topmost twig 
of an elm, it was impossible not to think how God 
must have enjoyed creating so beautiful a world. 
Think of it! to have made one of those wild-convolvu- 
bus vines that wreathe the rough fences must have 
been pure pleasure. Look at the detail of those classic 
leaves and perfectly graceful sprays—every fine outline 
and delicate angle defined with a beauty sculpture 
never knew; and in a few days what airy cups will 
open to sun and dew all over this lovely verdure; cups 
pink with the cool, reserved tints of dawn, not the 
rose’s warm and living blush, but that cold and serene 
pink that early morning alone knows; and as one bud 
closes itself in a spiral of sleep another opens, as 
gracious and as fair, close on the place of the sleeper. 
Even the insect that preys on this wild beauty is in 
itself splendid, being a tiny beetle, so shining that it 
looks like a diamond spark in the sunshine. 

This is high art, dearly beloved; and you who labor 
at cat-tail reeds and awkward sunflowers, making the 
screen of the period, for the amusement of posterity, 
should come out into the fields with me and see how 
much more lovely are the weeds with which Nature 
decorates than all the ungainly devices of Eastlake or 
conventional posies of Morris. If I could paint, I 
would cover my walls with a trellis of these wild bind- 
weeds and make you admire in spite of yourselves. 

After a half-hour’s progress through this clustering 
and crowding beauty of leaf and flower and bird, we 
overtook our friends. 

‘* What is it we are going after ?” inquired Paul, 
with a meek voice, belied by the twist of his mus- 
tache. 

‘“‘ Cypripedium satisfactionem !” mocked Peter. 

“Ohl” 

And then they looked at their wives, but met only 
silent contempt. Mrs. Nemily and I are hardened to 
their scorn; it does not affect us from men who carry 
a daily paper into the woods, or smoke a cigarette in 
the perfumed silence of a forest nook. An occasional 
indulgence in diluted botany pleases us and does not 
hurt them; while cigarettes and papers in such pre- 
cincts wound the finest feelings of our natures. But, 
as my ten-year-old daughter sagely remarks : 

“‘You can’t rely on men, Mamma!” 

We were just turning off the road as this scornful 
jeer assailed us, in through a pair of bars, and past a 
tiny cemetery where lies in peace one whom we all 
remembered. A true and typical New England 
woman, fragile as the wild anemone that springs in 
the clefts of the rocks, but sternly conscientious and 
faithful to duty as the grimmest Puritan of old New 
England days. Poor child! it was curious and pitiful 
to see the war of spirit and flesh that wore her into her 
grave; the fair, delicate face, with set lips and cold, sad 
eyes, the constant toil imposed on a figure slight as a 
young birch sapling, and as ill able to endure the 
weight of work and responsibility she took on herself 
as that delicate tree to bear the snows of a severe 
winter; and, at last, the unwilling yet patient suffer- 
ing unto death, and the latest words of a tired soul: 

‘‘ Now I shall have rest! rest!” 

All this came back to meas I cast a look at her 
green grave; and thought of her abundant entrance 
into the kingdom and peace of God. 

Past this little garden of the Lord, a few steps 
brought us into the forest-path where we hoped to 
find our treasures. On either side stately pine-trees 
rose up far in air, and made columns of rich darkness, 
which rarely a stray sunbeam entered and reddened ; the 
ground was strewed with brown and slippery ‘ pine- 
needles,” and above, the crowded boughs, soft and 
dark, sang, like the anthem of the sea, a choral, grand 
and powerful, though subdued as organ-tones heard 
afar off; incense of God’s own making filled this 
earthly temple, and the greund was strown with 
bright-scarlet berries on trails of deep, green vines, 
tiny spires of the smallest convallaria, delicate and 
fragrant as its namesake, the'lily of the valley, and 
here and there a fresh cluster of the smaller ferns. We 
stood enchanted; the beauty of Nature is so finished, 
its minutest detail is so perfect, that it tells a story of 
divine creation by its very contrast with man’s rough 
work. There was a moment’s pause, and then a bit 
of deep pink met my eye. 

‘There they are!” 

And Mrs. Nemily exclaimed : 


*¢ She has found them first! I knew she would!” 











And why should I not? I have known them ever 
since I went with my father, in the old chaise, a little 
child, to gather them on Windsor plains; I have been 
with another since, not only to gather but transplant 
them; and with neither of these shall I ever drive, or 
walk, or talk again, till the dead alive and the living 
dead find mutual resurrection. The flower lives and 
talk#to me still—why should not I recognize it before 
a stranger? 

Yes, there they were, the straight, clean stem 
springing up from between two broad, large leaves 
that lay flat on the sand and pine-needles; a stem 
almost overborne with the quaint, veined, deep-pink 
pouch, that has an accord with the tint of the pine- 
trees and their slender columns curiously harmonious. 
The 

“ Brown and slender Manitou of flowers” 
need ask no daintier moccasin for his little feet, as 
he stands to drink sweet dews from the painted cup’s 
vermilion edge, where Bryant saw and sung him, than 
this cool and thick-veined shoe of deep purplish pink, 
swung ready for him on its green stem. 

Here were enough to have shod a tribe of Manitous; 
and, with the hunger of true plant-lovers, we could not 
getenough. Though we filled our baskets with sods, 
threaded through with the thick, fibrous roots, yet 
the more we took up the more there seemed to be, 
nodding gently in these brown and odorous glades; 
and we began to wonder if their kindred, the gold- 
colored and the great rose-and-white cypripediums 
grew thereabout. 

We pushed on through the slippery paths, and came 
out on a bit of meadow, sunny and gold-green, hiding 
in its low, sweet grasses lower and sweeter straw- 
berries, the first of the season, and flavorous to a 
degree unknown to the baskets of civilization. While 
we explored for further blossoms, Peter and Paul 
profaned the gracious scene with their daily paper 
and cigarette, and we had our quest to ourselves— 
and a bootless quest it was. Nature had but one 
gift for such greedy children; we must be satis- 
fied with its profusion. So we turned our faces 
homeward, across the hills, swept now by chilly 
winds, while, high in heaven, a mighty cloud, stretch- 
ing from the northeast like a pair of hovering wings, 
threatened stormfor the morrow. But we cared little 
now; we had found the pink moccasin-flowers, and set 
in our souls a perfect woodland picture and the mem- 
ory of a pleasant day; it was one of our out-door 
summer glories never to be forgotten; and on the 
frame of this landscape is written : 

‘* Oh! if so much of beauty pour itself 
Into each vein of life and of creation, 


How beautiful must the great fountain be! 
The Bright! The Eternal!” 








CONCERNING A NEW CONFESSION 
OF FAITH. 


By LEONARD Bacon. 


ET us have a new Confession of Faith for ‘‘ ouy 

denomination,” is a proposal which has recently 
been urged in various quarters—notably in the Ohio 
Conference of Congregational Churches. The pro- 
posal is made in good faith, and with an undoubtedly 
sincere desire to eliminate from our denominational 
orthodoxy some obsolete theories on the one hand 
and certain dangerous novelties on the other hand. 
It deserves, therefore, to be fairly considered, so far, 
at least, as to know what possibilities and what im- 
possibilities are involved in such an undertaking. 

This is by no means the first proposal of the kind 
within the memory of living men. Nobody has any 
occasion to be alarmed by it, as if the foundations of 
the historic belief were to be destroyed; nor, on the 
other hand, ‘‘ because of false brethren unawares 
brought in, who came in privily to spy out our 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus that they might 
bring us into bondage.” I do not believe that the 
authors of this proposal ought to be regarded as 
hostile either to our hereditary orthodoxy or to our 
hereditary liberty of learning for ourselves from the 
sacred record ‘‘ which be the first principles of the 
oracles of God.” More than once since I began to 
have something to do with ecelesiastical affairs, I have 
seen the beginning and the end of a proposal for a new 
Confession of Faith, What I have seen assures 
me that the millennial ascendency of our denomination 
will be neither retarded nor hastened by such en- 
deavors. 

More than fifty years ago (writing at a distance from 
all the books and documents which might assist my 
memory, I will not undertake to be very exact in mat- 
ters of detail), such an attempt was made in Connecti- 
cut. The Associated Pastors of Litchfield South, in- 
cluding some of the most honored and trusted minis- 
ters, sent a formal overture to the General Association, 
requesting that a new Confession of Faith might be 
prepared under the direction of that venerable body. 
In those days, the Saybrook Platform was a favorite 
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text-book with Methodist preachers, for it contained 
the Savoy Confession, and quotations from that an- 
cient formulary were very convenient by way of show- 
ing what horrible doctrines the Congregational minis- 
ters were required to hold. Episcopalians and other 
dissenters from what had been “the standing order” 
were arguing in the same way against Calvinism. Ob- 
viously, a fresh statement of the doctrinal system 
actually held by the Congregational pastors and 
churches of Connecticut, if made by the General Asso- 
ciation, would have weight as an authoritative contra- 
diction of current misrepresentations, and might be 
accepted by the churches as the standard of their 
orthodoxy. It was with such views, I am sure, and 
not with any revolutionary design, that the proposal 
was made fur a new Confession of Faith. The over- 
ture was favorably received by the General Association, 
and a competent committee was appointed to prepare 
the desired formulary, and to report at the next annual 
assembly. Ido not remember who were the commit- 
tee, save that Dr. Taylor was one of them. Happening 
to call at his study one day, I found that the office 
which he and the others had accepted was by no means 
a sinecure. They were working (as he said, in a 
familiar quotation from Grotius) ‘ laboriosé nihil 
agendo,” and, wearied with a long sitting, they had 
indulged themselves in a short recess. I had a glimpse 
of how serious their task was, and how conscientiously 
they were doing it—measuring the force of every word 
as with a logical micrometer; weighing, or attempting 
to weigh, every thought in the vacuum of metaphysics ; 
carefully shaping every sentence so that it should 
neither deny nor seem to deny any particle of divine 
truth, and, on the other hand, should neither affirm 
nor imply anything not accurately true. I had no 
ambition to be one of them. 

In due time, the Confession of Faith, so carefully 
digested, was reported to the General Association for 
approval and adoption. The report was accepted, I 
am confident; but nothing came of it. What debate 
there was over it, or what objections were made, I 
cannot remember. But, as I recollect what were the 
theological parties among New England colonists fifty 
years ago, and who were the leading partisans, I can 
understand well enough why that new Confession of 
Faith was not adopted. In the first place, there were 
those who knew perfectly well that no confession of 
faith approved by Dr. Taylor could possibly be orthodox 
—most certainly not if Dr. Taylor had anything to do 
with framing it. In the next place, there were those 
who, while they did not themselves accept the Confes- 
sion in the Saybrook Platform without denying or 
carefully explaining away some portions of it, held, 
nevertheless, that it was our authoritative standard of 
orthodoxy, and trusted in it as a bulwark against pre- 
vailing errors. In the third place, there may have 
been some who believed (or thought they believed) 
every word of that old Confession, and who thought 
that all other Congregationalists might be in some 
way compelled to agree with them in their belief. It 
may be that there were some of another sort—some 
who suspected that behind and beneath the proposal 
for a new Confession there was something like a plot 
against the liberty of the churches. In short, that 
plan for a new Congregational symbol failed so entirely 
that it hardly left a trace behind it. 

Years afterward, the rejected formulary was pub- 
lished anonymously in one of the early numbers of the 
‘*New Englander”—perhaps as early as the second num- 
ber—and nobody, so far as I know, found any fault with 
it. Few, indeed, suspected or inquired where it came 
from. Should the next National Council—I beg par- 
don—should the next ‘‘ Session ” of the National Coun- 
cil, one and perpetual, find itself called to set forth a 
platform of doctrine for our National Congregational- 
ism, it may wisely‘consult (and those who expect to 
be active in the affair may wisely consult beforehand) 
this orthodox and well-considered Confession, the his- 
tory of which has been heretofore unwritten. 

So much for one attempt. Another was made in 
connection with the great Boston Council of 1865. In 
the preparatory arrangements for that Council, various 
provisional committees were appointed, and to one of 
them was intrusted the task of preparing what the 
Council, after due consideration and all needful modifi- 
cation, might adopt as its testimony concerning the 
System of Christian doctrine held by the churches of 
its constituency. I remember that in forming the 
committee there was much carefulness to make it rep- 
resent fairly all the ‘‘schemes” and schools of the 
New England theology. That committee did its work 
carefully, candidly, and thoroughly. The members of 
it—representing, as I have said, different ways of 
thinking on the abstrusities of the Evangelical system 
—agreed upon a new Confession of Faith, which had 
been, ‘‘ with the former ” confessions, “ diligently com- 
pared and revised ;” and the result of their diligence 
was presented to the Council. I had thought, in my 
simplicity, that, if the Committee could agree among 
themselves, the Council would, without hesitation, and 





with only perhaps a few verbal changes, concur in the 
agreement, and confess the new Confession of Faith, 
thus giving to it all the authority which any such 
analysis and syntagma of the Gospel can have with 
Congregationalists. Marvelous simplicity! I need 
not describe the process, but the short of what might 
be a long story is, that the Council did not and would 
not make confession of its doctrinal belief in the form 
which had been made ready for it. That Confession is 
as good as new, though it was framed almost fifteen 
years ago. In all those years it has never been used 
as a test or as a standard, nor even as a testimony. 
The next ‘‘ Session of the National Council” may save 
itself some trouble by adopting, without debate, the 
well-digested formulary which the Council of 1865 did 
not adopt. I do not believe that any committee of the 
next or of any subsequent Session, to the end of this 
nineteenth century, will be able to frame a new Con- 
fession more satisfactory than that, or more worthy of 
an honorable place in the next edition of Dr. Schaff’s 
great book on the ‘“‘ Harmony of Confessions.” 

Yet that memorable Boston Council did not entirely 
fail to make confession of its faith, or to testify con- 
cerning the faith of its constituent churches. The 
‘* Burial Hill Declaration” is not within my reach at 
this present writing; but I retain a vivid sense of 
the adroit management and the favoring circum- 
stances by which the multitudinous representatives of 
Evangelical Congregationalism in the United States 
were led (I will not say constrained) to unite, almost 
without a dissenting voice, in giving that testimony 
te the world concerning the faith which we have in- 
herited, and concerning our fellowship with the Uni- 
versal Church of Christ in all ages. Had there been 
opportunity for debate and for motions to amend—had 
not the impressiveness of a representative assembly, 
gathered from all the breadth ofthe continent and 
standing among the graves of the Pilgrim Fathers to 
give that testimony, overpowered all criticism, the 
Declaration, so hastily drawn up, so suddenly intro- 
duced, would have gone, with its rhetorical general- 
ities, just as the more elaborate Confession went, with 
its theological accuracy, into the obscurity of things 
attempted but not done. 

Who objects to the Burial Hill Declaration? I do 
not. To me it seems to have been, on the whole, a 
felicitous escape from the mortification of a discovered 
inability to agree in a common Confession of Faith. 
Now that we have it, let it stand, unimpeached, as a 
testimony to all who separate from us, and to all the 
churches of Christ, that we hold the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints, and rejoice in the common salva- 
tion. Perhaps, if nobody volunteers to tell us why 
that testimony is insufficient, I may find time to ex- 
plain what have occurred to me as possible grounds of 
dissatisfaction with it. 

For myself, the main question concerning it is: Am 
I willing to commune with a church, otherwise unob- 
jectionable, which accepts this as a sufficient declara- 
tion of its faith? More particularly: Am I willing to 
worship in its assemblies, and to join with it in 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper? Being a pastor, am I 
willing to recognize its pastor as a brother in the 
ministry? Am I willing that my church should send 
letters of dismission and commendation to it, or receive 
such letters from it? Am I willing that my church 
should receive advice trom it, and meet with it in an 
ecclesiastical council? In brief, am I willing to have 
between that church and mine the relations of comity 
and helpfulness which Congregationalism calls ‘the 
communion of churches one with another?” 








THE STREET WORKERS OF NEW 
YORK. 
By Grorce ELLINGTON. 
II.—THE MAN IN THE NOVELTY LINE. 


wad HE novelty line,” said the man, ‘‘to my mind, 

is about gone up, and yet the people in it seem 
to scratch along and make a livin’, after a fashion. We 
seem to have arrived at a time, sir, in novelties when, 
as old Solomon said, there’s nothin’ new under the 
sun. 

‘¢ Now you notice I ain’t a young man. Look at me. 
About fifty you should say? Well, that’s pretty near. 
I’m just turned fifty-five; pretty hale and hearty, as 
you see, mostly owin’, I suppose, to the out-a-door 
life I have led for many years while I’ve been in this 
business. 

‘¢ ‘Novelties’ are just what the name implies—novel- 
ties, gimcracks and Yankee inventions of all descrip- 
tions. The novelties that men who sell in the street, 
as I do, deal in, must, of course, be small. We like 
things that we can carry a great many of ina small 
box or bag, and that we can hold up in our hand and 
exhibit to the crowd easily, so that everyone can see 
the thing and understand it. 

‘As for me, I’m a great one to stick to one thing— 
I’m rather old-fashioned in that respect. And, right 





—— 


here, let me tell you, there’s lots of fellows in the nov- 
elty line, and all other lines of street trade, who are 
frauds; that is, they’re only in for a few days to make 
a few stamps and then they’re off on a drunk, or on a 
tramp through the country. They buy—or steal, maybe 
—a dollar’s worth of this or that, and go to work and 
sell it, satisfied with a dollar or a few dollars, and 
usin’ the business only as a makeshift, or, maybe, a 
cloak for doing something wrong. As I say, sir, I’m 
not one of them, though it’s myself that says it. I’m 
an old novelty man, having walked the streets of sev- 
eral cities in the East for many years, most of the 
time in Boston, Philadelphia, and New York. 

‘*How did I get into it? Well, it seems queer to 
ask a man that. Of course I was drove into it. No 
man would go into any street-business from choice— 
that is, no man that was a man that amounted to any- 
thing. 

‘*Why not? Why, to begin with, it requires so 
much impudence, so much cheek. How would you 
like, sir, to stand upon this corner before a crowd of 
boys and men, bawling out at the top of your voice: 
‘Now, gentlemen, allow me to call your attention to 
one of the most remarkable and novel inventions of 
the age, the universal tack-hammer, price only 
25 cents.’ Wouldn’t like it. Ofcourse not. Well, it 
takes some time for aman to get over his modesty, 
or, rather, to get the necessary cheek to talk to a 
crowd of boys and men and stand the guying [being 
made fun of] which he’s sure to get. 

‘*Tt’s an uncertain livin’, too. Take out the many 
cold and stormy days we have in the spring and win- 
ter, and we have to be very active and very lucky to 
make enough to live on. I suppose there are a hun- 
dred days in each year when it ain’t of any use for us 
to work at all on account of the weather. And that, 
sir, is the cause of dissipation. I’m not the one to 
say, as some might, that street-peddlers are all drink- 
ers, for they aint. There’s some that don’t touch a 
drop. But when a man makes his livin’ sort of hap- 
hazard like, and has times when he doesn’t do anything 
and has nowheres pleasant to go, no cheerful com- 
pany, and all that, why what is nicer than a warm, 
comfortable bar-room in the winter, or a cool beer- 
saloon in the summer, where he can treat himself and 
be treated? Having nothing to do, he drifts to it. 
Would books please us? Well, they might some, but 
they wouldn’t me. My idea is that a man’s got to be 
born to like books. If he likes ‘em, I suppose it’s very 
good amusement, and cheap, too, I should think, from 
the prices I see marked up at second-hand book-stores. 
No, sir, Jneed something livelier. If I had plenty of 
sugar [money] I’d go to pic-nics in the summer and 
theaters in the winter, and be a gentleman generally. 
But that’s wanderin’, as you say. 

‘“*T haven’t many facts to give you that I think 
would be of use. For myself, I will say I was drove 
into the business. Studiedlaw out West. Had par- 
ents with moderate means. I was always too ambi- 
tious; wanted to swell round. Got in with a lively lot 
of young fellows; gambled; dissipated; lost my taste 
for the law—never had much any way, and never went 
far in it. My old folks died, and I drifted into mer- 
cantile work; had ups and downs in that, though I 
always got further down than I did up, and finally 
took up this. I’ve been in it, off and on, about fifteen 
years, and probably it suits my disposition as well as 
anything. To speak generally about the business, I’d 
say that there are about as many different kinds of 
men in it as there are novelties to sell. They go in 
for all sorts of reasons; but nine-tenths of them, I 
should say, try it because it don’t take much capital, 
because they don’t know how to do anything else, or 
can’t get anything in their line to do, or because they 
think it’s easy. Well, it is easy, if you make it so; 
that is, you can just stand round on the corner with 
your goods an hour or two a day or you can work as 
hard at it as you can at most anything else. But there 
are very few who work very hard in it. What they 
make of course depends much, though not altogether, 
on how they work and how long they work. I never 
made more than $5 a day three days running; but at 
holiday times, when there were plenty of countrymen 
in the city, I’ve taken as much as $20 in a single hard 
day’s work. Some fellows don’t make anything ina 
day—all the way from nothin’ to $1 or $2. But ifa 
man can squeeze $7 out of a week’s work he thinks 
himself pretty lucky. I average that the year round. 

‘I’m a single man; at least I was married, but my 
wife left me. No; I can’t say I was sorry. She had 
an awful temper, we didn’t get along and wasn’t any 
good to each other. We had no children. I hirea 
room in a public lodging-house, and get a fair one for 
$1.50 a week, because I’m there the year round. I eat 
at the cheap eating-houses. Yes, I celebrate my lucky 
days by an unusually square meal for dinner. 

‘My opinion would be that there isn’t much friendli- 
ness amongst men in my business; still, I’m not a good 
judge, for I’m not very friendly myself, to begin with, 
I attend to my own affairs only. My companions are 
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men in other lines, nearly all of them I meet at the 
lodging-house, fellows traveling around, coming to 
New York on all sorts of business. In the evening we 
sit around and talk, read the papers, go to some 
Bowery beer-garden, like the ‘ Atlantic,’ where there’s 
music and its free, or maybe we have a game of 
checkers or dominoes. 

‘*No, I don’t go to church. I was brought up to go. 
I have no hard feelings against the church, and am not 
an atheist, but, as you see, I don’t dress good and— 
and—well, I’ve got out of the habit, and so I don’t go.” 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MALN. 
(FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 

AST evening, impelled by an unwonted spirit of 

enterprise, I resolved to visit the Jew’s quarter 
and contemplate the Rothschild homestead, if per- 
chance, the place and the planets being in favorable 
conjunction, some secret of enormous prosperity might 
be revealed to me. 

A synagogue leads off the single file of deeply-gabled, 
closely-huddled houses, whose fronts are ornamented 
with slating, and whose open doorways discover a 
paradise of old-clothes shops. Itis all that remains 
of the Ghetto, and, by some strange contradiction of 
association, the ensemble brought to my mind a re- 
minder of breezy Swiss chalets, with stretches of hill 
aud valley lying between. An old crone whose features 
bore the Hebrew stamp, and under whose fingers a pink 
stocking was slowly evolving itself, came to my side, 
and, using her free needle as a pointer, answered my 
questioning gaze. ‘‘ That is the house.” 

** What house?” 

‘‘The Rothschild house.” 

“Why, are you not all Rothschilds in this street?” 

** Lieber Gott, nein.” 

I carefully examined the tiny bit of real estate. I 
studied every door and window, confidently expecting 
an inspiration. But the vicinity suggested an expedient 
of pawning one’s umbrella—simply that and nothing 
more. Not so many years ago this narrow street was 
little better than a prison; its gates-were locked and 
guarded all the long Sunday, and on other days from 
four o’clock in the afternoon until morning. The un- 
happy captive might chafe as much as he chose under 
the indignity and oppression, he might evade or dis- 
regard the law—so much the better for the city treas- 
ury. In hard coin must he pay for his presumption. 
Under no circumstances, so read the statute, must an 
Israelite appear in public park or promenade; and 
instinctively he avoided their very neighborhood. 
There was always danger that some street Arab might 
rob him of his hat and toss it over the proscribed 
limits. A caricature of the unfortunate race orna- 
mented one of the towers of the old bridge; calamities 
great and small were attributed to them—and most 
grievous ones, certainly, it was their hard lot to bear. 
Lessing's great drama, ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,” accom- 
plished its beneficent aim, and helped not a little to- 
wards a wholesome and complete change in public 
feeling, so that before the rise of the Rothschild star 
all citizens enjoyed equal rights. 

A most conservative old lady, however, was Frau 
Rothschild. Her sons went forth to their palaces in 
Berlin, and Paris, and London, but she could never be 
induced to abandon this cramped little house in the 
Judengasse. Who could answer for the consequences? 
That potent god, Luck, always to be feared and never 
to be trusted, might as lightly change his quarters. 
She never laid aside, for a bonnet, her burgher’s cap, 
and the “‘ oldest inhabitant” may yet be heard describ- 
ing her daily drive in the Anlage, her elegant equipage, 
and herself bowed together with age, and resembling a 
bundle of yery respectable clothes. 

Every street, every lane in Frankfort leads event- 
ually to the beautiful Anlage. A continuous park, it 
encircles the old city moat, and is possessed par ezx- 
cellence by the children. On the street every one you 
meet is grown-up, and one cannot but feel concerned 
for the future of Frankfort. Where is the rising 
generation? Be reassured, the rising generation exists, 
and is to be seen in the Anlage; a triple cordon of 
little folks may be said to stretch round the town. 
Worldly distinctions do not trouble their young heads. 
They frolic together in the sunshine, they share their 
abendbrod with the swans and greedy ducks; at the 
Milchkur Anstalt they quench their thirst; and where 
the trees open more widely may be seen in all stages 
of progress, that great experiment, the first step. 
Here the infant Giethe—for ‘‘ the wonder” was once a 
baby—did his unconscious growing. With his mother’s 
kiss upon his eyes, he was trundled to these Elysian 
fields like any other young Frankforter, and the every- 
day vision of freshness and beauty made a part of his 
boyhood and youth. 

Frankfort is rich in memories and monuments of the 
past. Charlemagne—crowned, sceptred, and stiff as an 
archaic Jupiter—stands on the central pillar of the old 
bridge. The birds have a nest, full of tender eggs, 





close on his heels. They are safe. Small imperti- 
nences do not disturb him. His eyes look straight be- 
fore him, and perhaps reach the spot where, with the 
Saxons at his back, he made his famous ford a thou- 
sand years ago. Everybody knows the legend. As his 
brave ritters, pursued by the enemy, came out of the 
forest and found their retreat cut off by the Main, they 
thought to lay down their arms in despair. But the 
emergency was not greater than the great Charles. 
Not far down stream a hind, with its fawn, was wading 
to the other shore. ‘‘ That,” said the emperor of the 
world, ‘“‘is a ford; allons! let us over.” And the 
dumb beasts led the way to safety, and were, no doubt, 
promptly rewarded by being turned into venison. 

To this military adventure Frank-ford (it should be 
spelled) owes its name. The Saxons who came up 
later, balked of their prey, and perplexed by this mira- 
cle in favor of their foes, were fain to encamp on the 
farther shore, which spot is according called Sachsen- 
hausen. We are informed by a local guide that the 
inhabitants of Sachsenhausen are ‘‘celebrated for a 
sound and witty stoutness.” Let each man draw his 
own conclusions. 

More ancient than the old bridge is the Rathhaus, or 
Rimer, where many an imperial coronation filled the 
city with bustle and magnificence. It is easy, in such 
places, to dream back again the ‘“ old, simple, violent 
world.” But to what purpose? Our letters of intro- 
duction are addressed, not to these spent ghosts, but 
to citizens of a very different type. The Frankforter 
of to-day uses a dialect offensive to ears polite; but 
his face is comely, and his bearing is kind. He has 
his little tale to tell illustrating the inferiority of the 
French; can cite many instances during the “late un- 
pleasantness”’ in which the lady nurses and Sisters of 
Mercy in the Lazaretto were called upon to write in a 
foreign language, at the dictation of French officers, 
and high in rank, too, who had never learned the ac- 
complishment. The narrator’s patriotism shines warm 
in his face; yet a somewhat solicitous expression be- 
comes sensible in eye and voice as he goes on; for 
there is, in fact, too much education in Frankfort—the 
children are being sacrificed to it. Inthe Muster In- 
stitute, for boys, and in the Elizabeth school, for girls 
(it is named after Géethe’s mother), tasks begin at 
seven in the morning, and continue until five p.m. To 
be sure, there is an intermission at noon, and ten min- 
utes’ rest after every hour; but the necessary prepara- 
tion for these recitations often occupies the whole 
evening as well. At the age of seven, pupils take up 
the study of French and English. None are excused; 
and two full hours every day are devoted to recita- 
tion in arithmetic. Parents are in despair; many 
employ tutors to help their children prepare lessons. 
The expense is great, and the risk equally so that 
‘*much learning ” may make our young people mad. 

The lately-established Conservatory attracts many 
musical students to Frankfort. Mme. Schumann re- 
signed her position in Berlin to take charge of it as 
director. She is asmall woman. Her hair is white, 
and her expression most attractive. Rubenstein has 
been one of her corps of teachers. There is nothing 
that she does not play exquisitely; but the interpreta- 
tion she often gives of her husband’s compositions is 
the rarest concert treat. No other performer can 
make his music so significant—partly because the 
knowledge of her hard lot and his sad fate puts the lis- 
tener at once into sympathy with her. She was left 
with many little children. Her oldest son is now in 
the madhouse where his father died. Poor fellow! 
His fancy is that he has lost his head, and that he 
must never give over the search for it. Mme. Schu- 
mann has the interest on a large sum of money which, 
after her death, is to be devoted to the erection of a 
monument to the memory of the great artist; and, 
better, she has a legacy of phantasies and marches 
and requiems, which must be to her like the sound of 
a voice that is still, full of human warmth and imper- 
ishable sympathy. There are few harmonies that touch 
so deep a spring. 

Die Lieder, hat die Lerche wohl, 
Die Thritnen hat sie nicht. 

There are other citizens of Frankfort who might, 
and do, a tale unfold. The storks are by no means to 
be dispossessed from their chimney fastnesses, nor 
are their manners to be modified by modern ideas. 
Only last week a family of storklings were buried 
under the ruins of an abandoned cottage in a neigh- 
boring village for the simple reason that they would 
be reared in the hereditary nest, and nowhere else. 
My window, under the gable, a hundred steps from the 
street level, belongs to the plane of the bird-world, 
and the busy idleness and the revellings we know about 
are not to be committed to ink and paper. 

It is when the day is passing, when the sun shines 
for the heavens and no longer for the earth, when the 
clouds are dissolved in color, and all the air is full of 
dewy freshness—then comes the fluttering of wings— 
then the bird carnival begins. The swallows go mad. 
What incredible mazes they spin in the upper air of 











the Géethe platz, and the solemn storks stand on the 
edge of their nests and look unconcerned as long as 
bird-nature may resist the infection of example! That 
limit past, they take counsel together and, with a blink 
of the eye which seems to say, ‘‘ Let us have a good 
time, too, the young ones can keep house,” they set 
sail through the air, and, trailing their long legs behind 
them, fly on and on, I think, to Bockenheim. 
FRANKFORT-ON- MAIN, July 15, 1879. 8. N. W. 
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SELFISHNESS IN RELIGION. 

HERE is nothing that strikes one more than the 

disparity between Christ and his disciples. The 
disciples were plain men. With one or two exceptions, 
they were not men of very great strength in the sense 
of intellect. They were men gathered out of common 
life, and addicted to common pursuits. That a man is 
in common life, and is addicted to common pursuits, 
does not prevent his being generous, high-minded, 
noble. A man may be thoroughly manly who never 
wrote nor could write a line of poetry. A man may 
be very eminent who has not one strain of literature in 
him. A man may have virtues that lift him above his 
kind—the great range of the human race—and yet be 
a plain, uncultured man. We, therefore, should not 
have expected that the disciples whom the Saviour 
gathered around him would be men that flashed with 
ideas, and that moved up to him in every line of 
thought. 

We should, however, have looked to see them in 
some degree like him. He was perfectly calm and 
tranquil; they were excitable and bustling. He was 
profoundly benevolent; they were ordinarily selfish. 
He lived in the sight of higher things than any which 
met the eye or the ear; they grovelled along the 
ground even. Not only were they not transcendent 
in spiritual apprehension, but in worldly things they 
were quite low in their tastes and in their apprecia- 
tions. They were not courageous. They were not 
disinterested. They were not humble. They were 
not teachable. There never was a truer application 
of the words, ‘“‘The light shineth into the darkness, 
and the darkness comprehendeth it not,” than in the 
case of the Master and these disciples. He shone on 
them very much as the sun shines on Northern glaciers. 
It may melt them; but it does not produce any growth. 
Plants do not grow simply because the ice melts. 

When we come to look at the tenderness, the pa- 
tience, and the clinging love of the Saviour for his 
disciples; when we take the immortal discourse which 
he addressed to them at the close of his ministerial 
life, and which is recorded in John, and in which the 
love of a transcendent nature has the most glorious 
expression that has ever been given to it in human 
language; when we consider him of whom it is de- 
clared that ‘‘ having loved his own he loved them unto 
the end,” then the contrast between the disinterested- 
ness, the power and the scope of love, in Christ, and 
the common and almost vulgar range of life in his dis- 
ciples is full of fruit for meditation. 

I have made this remark, not for the purpose of 
going into a discussion of the disciples, but for the 
purpose of making the inquiry whether the disciples 
of Christ are any better off now; whether men that 
call themselves Christians, and that we will admit have 
some right to call themselves Christians, are less self- 
ish, worldly or proud, relatively, than the disciples 
themselves were. A great deal of our religion 1s self- 
ish. If you say, ‘‘Then it is not religion,” you will 
exclude a great deal of that which passes for it, and 
which must pass for it. ‘ 

I think there are two special directions in which it 
may do us good to look at the selfishness of religion. 

I may remark, in general, that while selfishness, in 
and of itself, pure and simple, is, without any regard 
to other people, a gathering of things that shall bene- 
fit us, a seeking of one’s own self, we are accustomed 
to think of it as a kind of quality by itself; and when 
we speak of a selfish benevolence, it seems like a con- 
tradiction of terms—like speaking of hot cold, or light 
dark, or bad good; but there is nothing truer than 
that benevolence or love may be selfish. There is in 
love a great deal of selfishness, exacting, unreason- 
able, and unreasoning—not large-minded ; and to 
speak about selfish religion is not a misuse or a con- 
tradiction of terms. 

A great deal of that which is, in a poor way, relig- 
ious is adulterated with selfishness. To a large extent, 
the idea of conversion and of Christian life is the idea 
of escaping from sin and from future penalty and of 
entering into a life of joy. Itis getting rid of evil and 
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inheriting joy that men have too largely before their 
minds. We are called to a Christian life by various 
exhortations and expedients; we are warned to flee 
from the wrath to come; and that is all very well. 
Men should hate evil; and they should depart from it; 
and they should hate the penalties of sin, and seek to 
avoid them. But where a person makes it the test of 
a changed nature and character that he has been 
«aroused to a sense of danger,” as the old phrase used 
tu be, and that he has “ fled from the wrath to come,” 
according to the words of the Gospel, he is under a 
misapprehension. Having been thoroughly convicted 
of sin, men come into the Jife of a Christian; they are 
very joyful; and they sometimes rise in meetings, and 
exhort the young to seek the joyfulness of a Christian 
life. But after they get into the church their ardor 
cools, they backslide, and they mourn to find they have 
so little enjoyment. It is a matter of confession and 
regret with them that they enjoy so little. 

In short, the idea of a Christian life, to a large ex- 
tent, is that it is a life which is worth living on 
account of the joy that it brings. It is not on ac- 
count of the manhood that it gives us, it is not on 
account of its building us up in righteousness in 
Christ Jesus, that we esteem it as essentially desirable. 
In the popular apprehension, that enters very little 
into men’s notions. 

Now, what does it matter, if we are gaining all the 
time, whether we are joyful or sorrowful? If we are 
consciously, year by year, compacted of qualities that 
are essentially noble, what matters it whether we have 
darkness or light? Whether I am happy or miserable 
is of very little consequence; but whether I am a true 
man or not is a matter of a great deal of consequence. 
The thing for which joy, or hope, or fear, or pain, is a 
minister or an instrument is a thing that we are too 
apt to forget; and those instrumental things are the 
things that we are too apt to consider as being of 
chief importance. So the very idea of being a Chris- 
tian is blurred, is dimmed, is lowered, by this selfish 
way in which we conceive of it. 

A still more grossly-mistaken conception of religion 
is to be found in the whole attitude of Christians in the 
matter of communion with God. I do not think that 
there are any of us who would admit into the circle of 
our friendship and trust any one that should treat us 
as the best of us treat the Lord Jesus Christ. I would 
not tolerate a man who came to me, day by day, in- 
variably with the implication that I did not want to see 
him, although I had assured him that I did. 

A man comes to me and confesses that he has lied 
to me and defrauded me, and I may have a time with 
him to begin with; but when it is all over, I say to 
him, ‘‘ There, that ends it; it is all rubbed out.” But 
he comes around again to-morrow, and says, ‘‘ Now, 
Mr. Beecher, about that lying and defrauding which 
rests so heavily on my mind.” ‘ Well,” I say, ‘‘do 
not talk any more about that; we got through with 
that yesterday.” To-morrow he comes again, and very 
soon breaks through the conversation, and says, 
‘“Well now, you know I lied to you, and defrauded 
you.” I say, ‘* Well, I told you I didn’t want you to 
talk about that any more.” But the next day he comes 
again, and says,” I feel that I am a miserable, un- 
worthy man, having lied to you and defrauded you ;” 
and I say to him, ‘‘ Now, I don’t want to see you any 
more; I am tired of you; go away!” But we seem to 
think that it is pleasing to God for us to come to him 
continually and repeat the same strain, telling him 
what sinners we are, and how unworthy we are. Do 
not you suppose God knows what sinners we are, 
and how unworthy we are? Having once addressed 
you on the side of magnanimity, and said, ‘‘I pardon 
your transgressions, I take away your sins, I will bury 
them in the depths of the sea, I will never make men- 
tion of them again ;” when once he has presented him- 
self as a God of grace, that ought to be enough; and 
we ought not to come to him forever iterating and re- 
iterating our sense of unworthiness. And the worst 
ef itis, you do not think so. There would be some 
reason in it if you did; but you do not. It is a thing 
that has become a mere ritual; and we go into the 
presence of God, and tell him how low we are living 
in the light of our privileges, and how sinful we are, 
and pray, and pray for his mercy. The attitude is not 
worthy of ourselves, and certainly is not worthy of 
our Lord and Master. 

Consider the position which he puts himself in that 
Says, ‘‘Our Father.” ‘The moment you are able to say, 
“Our Father” you have a right to say, ‘‘I am nota 
hired man; still less am I a slave—I am an heir of 
God, and a joint-heir with Jesus Christ. I am a son. 
God has accepted me as his son.” And how oughta 
child to treat a parent? Suppose a child knows his 
own imperfection? Is there not a power of love that 
covers down all of one’s imperfections? God knows 
that we are imperfect better than I know that my chil- 
dren and my grandchildren are imperfect. I do not 
expect them to be anything else. Imperfection is a 
part of the inevitable disclosure and development of 





their life. Do you suppose that the child’s welfare 
depends upon his iterating and reiterating his faults? 
I would not love a child that was all the time thinking 
about his faults. The Apostle says, ‘‘I press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” Let alone the old; reach out after the 
new. Let alone the low; reach up after the high. 

But then, that is not the worst. There is this whole 
attitude by which we are approaching our God, as 
manifest ‘in Jesus Christ, in a way that is unseemly 
and unbecoming. Not only that, but how large a part 
of our prayer is the language of a beggar? How very 
little of our prayer is really communion? 

Take the miserable idea which people have, that God 
wants them to pray. He doesn’t want- you to pray if 
you don’t want to pray. If praying will make you 
better, he wants you to be better, undoubtedly; love 
desires that; but you feel essential guilt if you do not 
pray in the morning, at noon, or at evening. You have 
a superstitious feeling that you must pray, and that 
God will not like it if you don’t pray. 

Well, now, I should like to know if, when I go to 
see a friend, I have not a right to the moods that are 
natural and normal. I am weary, it may be; I do not 
want to talk; I like to hear what is going on, but do 
not want to say anything myself; and am I bound to 
talk? What friendship is it that will not allow me to 
be silent? Suppose I were not demonstrative, and 
were moving among friends whom I loved and gave 
the utmost affection day by day, do you suppose that 
because I kept my thoughts to myself it would make 
any difference with our friendship? They would know 
that I loved and esteemed them dearly all the same. 

But we have an impression that we are to treat God 
as we would not treat a friend. We f2el that we must 
goand pray tohim. We are not much inclined to it, 
but we think we ought to do it; and so we force it; 
though, if we should speak what we really felt, we 
should say, ‘‘ Lord, Ido not want to pray.” Itis a 
burden and a task to you; but you say, ‘‘I suppose 
I must do it.” What sort of an approach to God is 
that? What honor and love and reverence is there 
in it? 

Then, another thing. Consider how much of our 
prayer is mere petition. How large a proportion of 
our prayer is, ‘*Give me this, and give me that; de- 
liver me from this, and deliver me from that; I beg; I 
plead; I ask; I pray!” How would you like it, every 
time a friend came to your house, to find, always, at 
the end of his conversation, that there was something 
that he wanted. ‘‘Can’t you get my consin into the 
Custom-House?” Itisn’t very agreeable, after half an 
hour's conversation, to have the whole thing tipped 
off with a request for some such favor as that. How 
long before you would loathe this kind of interested 
friendship? How long would you tolerate one who 
came apparently in love but who was invariably after 
something? And how much of men’s prayers is, after 
all, supplication! Not that supplication is not proper, 
but that it is not to be the exclusive element of prayer 
on the part of Christian persons. How much one can 
commune with another and not say a word! How much 
minds intersphere each other! How much they see 
and hear and know without there being a gesture made 
or a word uttered! And is there no such thing as 
praying in silence to God? Is there no such thing as 
communing silently with a person that we admire, that 
we love and that we trust? Is there no such thing as 
silent communion? I think that persons that have 
gone a little way in the Christian life ought to find 
their prayers taking on the form of communion. 

When we meet a man in this life who is full of 
knowledge, and lives a higher life than we do, and is 
congenial, what a stir it gives us! One of the signs 
and tokens of worthiness of communion is the con- 
scious experience of power exerted upon us from those 
that we love. How, what we call “good company” 
rouses us up! And, if we believe in communion with 
God, what an extraordinary range of thought and 
feeling ought to be begotten in us! 

I speak not altogether. from the outside. Ihave very 
few things to ask of God. I confess that in times gone 
by, when darkness ruled, and it seemed as though the 
very power of Satan was let loose, I could not read the 
Psalms of David. His. profound, overcoming grief, 
and his begging, beseeching and pleading, somehow 
did not befit me. They did not seem manly. They 
befitted him; and they befit others, or they would not 
use them as much as they do; but I felt that ‘‘ Take 
care of me according to thy love,” was all that I 
wanted. ‘Do for me as a father would do for his 
child. Sustain me or slay me, whichever is best.” 

I have very little to ask of God so far as temporal 
things are concerned, of course; but for one, I know 
that the moment my soul, by the Holy Ghost, is kindled 
in prayer, it seems to me as though I stood in the 
presence of God, and talked with him about himself, 
about the ‘heavenly estate, about the hope of the future 
life, and about that exaltation of manhood which should 
be found in those who are in communion with him here, 








and who hope to enjoy his presence forever. I have 
feelings that defy all language, and thoughts and vis- 
ions that leave speech far below; and it seems to me 
that if one really believes in God, and in such a Godas 
is revealed in Jesus Christ, the coming into his pres- 
ence ought to stir every faculty of his nature; and 
prayer (emotive prayer, as well as prayer of petition), 
communion, ought to lift us to a higher plane than or- 
dinarily it does. There are few persons, as I observe, 
who pray much higher than the very lowest level. 
They beg. 

I dismiss all machine prayers, that roll out regulation 
petitions; I speak only of prayers that are inspired in 
men. How low is the plane from which men largely 
pray! How seldom do men rise into that higher, 
serene and blessed state of prayer which should be 
the privilege of every one who knows how to commune 
with God! 


Obe Sunday-Scbool. 


THE MIND OF CHRIST. 
Aug. 24.—Philippians ii., 1-13. 


‘* Let this mind be in you which wasalso in Christ Jesus.” — 
PHIL. ii., 5. 








NOTES. 
pi there be, therefore, any consolation in Christ—rather 
any real presence. The original is composed of two Greek 
words meaning to call to one’s aid ; and the idea involved 
is, If it be true that Christ answers to every call, and is a 
present Saviour.—If any comfort of love, or eloquence in 
love, power in love, to move upon the heart.——IJf any 


fellowship of the Spirit—communion with, fellowship of, 


the Holy Spirit—or possibly (for the definite article is 
wanting in the original) if any companionship of spirit, any 
spiritual fellowship.— Jf any bowels and mercies. The 
bowels were regarded by the ancients, as the heart is with 
us, as the seat of the affections. Conybeare renders it ten- 
derness and compassion.— Fulfil ye my joy. The joy of 
the prisoner in his solitary confinement was in the consist- 
ent Christian life of the churches which he had founded, — 
That ye be likeminded. The meaning is, not one in opinion, 
but one in disposition. Thisis clear from verse 5, where the 
same language is used: ‘‘ Let this mind be in you (that is, 
this disposition) which was also in Christ Jesus.” ——Having 
the same love, joined in soul, minding one thing. This slight 
variation in translation may help to give the English 
reader an idea of the significance of the original.——Let 
nothing be done through strife or vain glory—according to 
self-seeking or vain glory. Self-seeking rather than strife. 
The original is derived from a word signifying a hired work- 
man, and is used in the classics concerning office-seekers. — 
But, in lowliness of mind, let each esteem others better than 
(superior to) themselves—not necessarily by forming a de~ 
liberate judgment that others are better, but by accustom 
ing oneself to look at his own failings and at his neigh- 
bors’ virtues.—-Each one looking not at his own things 
but at the things of others. Looking might be rendered 
looking out for—watching, taking heed to; the exhortation 
is against selfishness.——Let this mind (or disposition) be in 
you which was also in Christ Jesus; who, being in the 
form of God, thought it not a robbery to be equal to God. 
Some scholars understand the meaning to be, did not think 
equality with God a booty to be seized; but looked down 
upon those beneath him, seeking others’ good. Others, 
that he counted himself equal with God, thinking this to 
be no dishonor to God. Either meaning is,;possible, and it 
makes very little difference practically which meaning is 
given to the passage.——But emptied himself (not merely 
made himself of no reputation) of all that, as equal with 
God, he possessed. See thoughts for the class below.—Tak- 
ing the form of a servant orslave. Observe the language. 
He was not really a slave, but subjected himself to the law 
of humanity, and took upon him the form or external con- 
dition of servitude.—— Being in the likeness of men. Com- 
pare Hebrews ii., 14. He was not merely a man, but God 
manifested in human life and experience, God in the man 
Christ Jesus. (2 Corinthians v,, 19),——And being found 
in fashion as a man, that is, in the circumstances and con- 
dition of humanity. The meaning is indicated by a com- 
parison of 1 Corinthians vii., 31, the fashion of this world 
passeth away.——He hunibled himself, that is, still further 
humbled himself, becoming not merely unto death, 
but obedient throughout his life, as to his parents, to the law 
of the land, to the rules of the church, und so forth, even unto 
death, and that the death of the cross. We must not forget 
that the cross was the emblem of the greatest:ignominy as 
well as an instrument of the greatest torture. —- Wherefore, 
also, God hath highly exalted him. Throughout the New 
Testament the exaltation of Christ is represented as being 
due to and derived from ‘the Father. (See John v., 22, 26, 
30; xvii., 5; Hebrews i., 2, 9.)\——And given him a hame 
which is above every name. That is, the name Jésus 
Christ, Jesus meaning Saviour (Matt. i., 21), and Christ 
Messiah, or anointed one.——That in the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow. ‘‘In,” rather than “at” the name. 
Not every knee shall bow to Jesus; but all the sons of God, 
made sons through Jesus Christ, shal] worship as his rep- 
resentatives, brought near to God by him.——Of things in 
the heavens and upon the earth and under the earth, or 
in the under-world—that is, the abode of the dead. And 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord (see 
this prophecy illustrated in Hevelation v., 11-14), to the 
glory of God the Father. The glory of the Son does not 
detract from, but adds to, the glory of the Father. (See 
John v., 23.)—— Wherefore, my beloved (that is, seeing we 
ave spcn.& Sar on Abe rocite atnnvs Stewed ek 4, a 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XX., No. 7. 








would rather render ‘obey ” been obedient. The Apostle 
refers to an obedient disposition, not to specific obedience 
of his own commands.—With fear and _ trembling. 
(Compare 1 Cor. ii., 3; Eph. vi., 5.) The meaning seems 
to me to be with that kind of eagerness and solicitude 
which is always the acompaniment of great earnestness. 
The best soldiers are not those that go into the battle with 
stolid indifference, but with self-distrust.——Work out 
your own salvation. As one works out a difficult practical 
problem.——For it is God working in you both to will and 
to do, for the sake of his own good pleasure. The Apostle 
joins the work of God in the soul with the work of the soul 
itself with no more sense of incongruity than an agricul- 
turist would have in speaking of the work of the farmer 
in cultivating and of the rain and sunshine in developing 
the grain. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

Verse 1. When we fall away from the Christ-like 
disposition into pride, vanity and strife, we deny 
Christ, and the power of his love and the fellowship of 
his spirit. If we desire to maintain a Christ-like dis- 
position, we have to aid us the assurance that Christ 
is with us always.—(John xviii., 19.) His love elo- 
quently appeals to us to be faithful to it.—(1 John 
fii., 16.) 

Verse 2. We cannot think alike, nor is it important 
that we should do so; but we can be one in disposi- 
tion, in love, in Christian experience, in godly pur- 
pose. How greatly Christ desired that all his disciples 
should be thus one, is indicated by the language of his 
Jast recorded earthly prayer.—(John xvii., 23.) 

Verses 3 and 4. Both the cause and the remedy for 
strife and debate in churches and villages and house- 


- holds are indicated here. The cause is ambition, or 


self-seeking and vain glory—the desire for self, for the 
praise of self; and the cure is (1) to think of one’s own 
faults and of one’s neighbors’ virtues, and (2) té watch 
less attentively for one’s own interests, and more at- 
tentively over the interests of his brother. 

Verse 5. This verse is wisely selected for the golden 
text. Let this disposition be in you which also was in 
Christ Jesus is the text of this lesson. Paul describes 
the mind of Christ in order that he might exhort us to 
follow after, if that we may comprehend it. (See Phil. 
lii., 12, 13.) No less example than the Divine example 
of Christ himself should be set before ourselves as an 
attainment that should be desired, and the test of the 
attainment actually made. 

Verse 6. It could be said of no man, no angel or 
archangel, however high, that he is in the form of God, 
and that it is not a sacrilegious robbery for him to 
claim equality with God, This is said of Christ by 
Paul. His declaration accords with Christ’s own 
declarations : I and my Father are one (John x., 30), and 
He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.—(John 


’xiv., 9.) See his reference to the glory which he had 


with the Father before the world was (John xvii., 5), 
and John’s statement that the Word was with God 
and the Word was God (John i., 1), and the passages 
in the epistles referring to Christ as Creator of the 
world.—(Gal. i., 16; Heb. i., 3, etc.) 

Verses 7 and 8. We never can comprehend the great 
mystery of the Incarnation, but I think not even the 
New Testament contains a better statement of it than 
is to be found in these verses. He emptied himself 
(1) of power, so that whereas he made and upheld all 
things by the Word of his power, during his earthly 
life only glimpses and suggestions of his more than 
human power were afforded, and those always in mira- 
cles of love for others, never, on a single occasion, for 
himself; (2) of wisdom, so that he learned at school, 
being dependent, as other men, for the sources of his 
knowledge, and knew not the secret counsel and will 
of his Father (Mark xiii., 22), with all of which he was 
familiar in his previous glory; (3) of authority, so 
that he could not assign to his disciples the position 
in his kingdom which they asked of him (Matt. xx., 
23); (4) of reputation, so that he whom angels and 
archangels worshiped became despised and rejected 
of mén; (5) of congenial fellowship, so that he lived the 
friend of publicans and sinners, and having for his 
companions men whose spiritual stolidity sometimes 
tried even his infinite patience.— (Matt. xvii., 17; John 
xiv., 9.) 

Thus emptying himself, he entered human life not 
at the top but at the bottom; was born of a peasant of 
a despised and proscribed race, in an insignificant 
province, and humbled himself, and, conscious of pos- 
sessing superhuman power, walked habitually in a life 
of obedience—as a child, to his father (Luke ii., 51), as 
a Jew, to the Jewish rules and regulations (Matt. iii., 
15), as a citizen, to the requirements of his country 
(Matt. xvi., 26, 27; xxii., 21), and finally carried his 
obedience so far that, though he might easily have 
escaped, it cost him his life (Matt. xxvi., 53, 54). The 
sacrifice of Christ was not merely nor mainly in his 
death, it was in laying down his life for others (John 
x., 17, 18), that is, in entering voluntarily upon and 
devoting himself to a life of self-sacrifice. This is the 
Christ-like experience illustrated in human life by 
Canon Kingsley, in his little parish of Eversley, read-: 











ing three afternoons in the week to a decrepit old 
woman; in the Moravian missionaries selling them- 
selves into slavery that they may preach the Gospel 
in the fields to the slaves at their work; by Edward 
Denison, son of an English bishop, and nephew of the 
speaker of the House of Commons, voluntarily making 
his home in one of the worst wards of London to 
study the great problem of pauperism and teach the 
Christian truth to an almost heathen population, by 
exhibiting to them Christian character in their own 
circumstances. 

Verses 9-11. This voluntary self-denial, this willing 
sacritice of seemingly the highest and best for the 
sake of love, is the glory of Christ Jesus, and is there- 
fore the glory of God (1 Cor. i., 24). Only in the name 
of Christ—only, that is, as through him we come to 
have a disposition something like his—can we worship 
acceptably our Father or his Son, because only thus 
can we comprehend the character which is to be wor- 
shiped. Only as we are changed into that image can 
we truly behold it. 

Verses 13, 14. We are to work out our own salva- 
tion; to add to our faith, virtue, and so forth (2 Peter 
i., 5, 7); to cease to do evil, and learn to do well (Isa- 
iah i., 16,17). It is not true that Christ has, or will, 
or can do it all for us, but the salvation is to be worked 
out for and in us, and we are to work it out ourselves 
with greater eagerness of desire ; and trembling eager- 
ness, because he who leads us not into temptation, but 
delivers us from evil (Matt, v1., 13), and who with every 
temptation provides a way out of jt, that we may not 
fall (1 Cor. x., 13), also works in us, strengthening our 
will, illuminating our judgment, and guiding and in- 
spiring us in all our actions (Hebrews xiii., 21; 1 Peter 
v., 10). 








Inquiring Friends. 


—Kindly permit an inquiring friend to ask ‘“‘ What is re- 
generation?” 

I. Is it the implantation of a new element (or nature), 
which is gradually developed, subjugates the old nature, and 
completely destroys it at death? 

This would involve a change of identity. Also, as neither 
nature is changed, where, then, is * conversion ?” 

IL. Is it the introduction of a new element which works a 
change in the essential character of the whole man ? 

Then, how about the two natures still existing ? 

III. Is it the readjustment and harmonizing of the existing 
elements under the influence of the divine nature which 
keeps them thereafter in place ? 

Then, hcw about our being made partakers of the divine 
nature? 

IV. Is it a new existence created at the new birth? 

V. What is a nature, in the theological sense ? OnL 


The difficulty respecting the doctrine of regeneration is 
largely due to the fact that a metaphor has been hardened 
into a dogma, poetry into philosophy. The phrase “‘ new 
birth ’ 1s a figure of speech. The Jews were accustomed to 
say that no Gentile could become a Jew without being born 
again, and becoming a new creature. So far did they 
carry this doctrine, that some of the literalists among them 
maintained that a Jewish proselyte might marry his own 
sister without crime, because he was born again, and 
therefore all old things had passed away, and all things 
had become new. She was therefore no longer his sister. 
When Nicodemus came to Christ, asking to be told what 
new school of philosophy Christ had come to inculcate, 
Christ replied that he had not come to inculcate any new 
philosophy, that it was not a new philosophy that the 
world needed, but a new life; and then he emphasized his 
declaration by borrowing the imagery with which Nicode- 
mus was perfectly familiar, and saying to him: You can- 
not even so much as see the kingdom of God, which | have 
come toinaugurate, unless you are born again. What sur- 
prised Nicodemus was, not the doctrine or figure of the new 
birth—for it was a figure and a doctrine only as the doc- 
trine is involved in the metaphor—but that Christ should 
say that he, a doctor of divinity, needed to be born again 
as truly as a Gentile. The apostles took up the Mas‘er’s 
figure, and used it to set forth the same great fundamental 
truth of the necessity of a radical change of character. 
But they by no means confined themselves to the one figure 
in setting forth that truth. They said that the soul must 
be married to Christ; that it must die in Christ, and be 
raised again; that it was chaos,and that there must be a 
new creation; that it was an empty temple, and that the 
Sheckinah must come and dwell in it; that it was a branch 
that must be grafted on to Christ, a cutting that must be 
rooted:in Christ. All these, and other like metaphors, are 
used in the epistles to illustrate the same truth—a truth so 
profound that it eludes all philosophical statement, and tran- 
scends all definition. The general truth may perhaps be 
stated thus: Man is, by nature, animal. He possesses the 
possibility of a divine life, one that will make him an heir 
of God, and joint-heir of Jesus Christ, by making him a 
partaker of the divine nature. The development of this 
life is the work of God in the soul. He that is thus made a 
son of God is born, not of the will of man, nor of the will 
of the flesh, but of the will of God. Before this, he is dead; 
after this, he enters into and becomes partaker of that 
eternal life which is the attribute of God, and, therefore, 
of those who have become partakers of his nature. On the 
necessity of a divinely-wrought change the Bible insists. 
It does not undertake to give a scientific account of the 
change; indeed, Christ says expressly to Nicodemus that he 











can only see the effects of this change; he cannot under- 
stand the psychology of it. The lives and experiences of 
such men as Paul, Augustine, Luther, Bunyan, illustrate 
it. In what it consists, theologians differ; in the tests to 
be applied to determine whether it has actually taken 
place they are substantially agreed. At all events, if they 
are not, the Bible is sufficiently explicit on that point (see 
Galatians v., 22,23, and the comments on that passage in 
the Christian Union for July 30. The question, In what does 
the divine change illustrated by the figure of a new birth 
consist ? is an interesting one; but it is purely a question of 
metaphysics, and one on which the Bible sheds little, if 
any, light. The practical question for every Christian 
worker and for every thoughtful soul is, How shall I seek 
for this change in myself or others, and by what test 
shal] I know that it has been really accomplished in my 
own nature or that of my friend ? 


—I am strongly impressed with the idea that sin is a viola- 
tion of the moral law. The idea that God is angry with me 
because I do not understand him metaphysically, or because 
I do not observe certain ceremonies, is repugnant to my idea 
of the situation. Yet I am profoundly impressed with the 
fact that I cannot keep the moral law perfectly. Right here 
comes in the popular Protestant doctrine of ‘faith alone,”’ 
by which oppressors, and warriors, and all manner of sin. 
ners, are pardoned, while a moral man who doubts is damned. 
This makes God violate his attributes of justice and mercy. 

DICKSON. 

We do not wonder that you confound faith and belief, 
because many orthodox ministers have similarly con- 
founded them; but the two are very different; and the 
difference is not only clearly marked in the New Testa- 
ment, but also recognized in current theology more or less 
distinctly. Faith is the faculty or power by which we 
enter into communion with a living God; it is a spirit of 
profound allegiance to and loving trust in him; it has been 
recently strikingly illustrated in our columns by the paper 
of Phillips Brooks and the sermon of Keshub Chunder Sen. 
It lays hold of the spiritual power of God, and makes it 
available to the soul, as science lays hold of the physical 
power of God, what we call natural laws, and makes them 
available to us in the common affairs of life. As man can 
do by the aid of natural law what without its aid would 
be utterly beyond his power in the physical realm—e. g., 
swim the Atlantic Ocean from New York to Liverpool 
against wind and current—so by aid of the spiritual power 
laid hold of by faith he can be more than conqueror over 
sorrow, sin and temptation. It is by this power that you 
can keep the moral law which you are profoundly im- 
pressed you cannot keep without aid. Christ said ‘except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Manand drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you”; that is, our real or our divine life de- 
pends, not on our mere obedience to a code of moral laws, 
nor to our acceptance of a metaphysical definition of God 
or theory of his government, but on a living union to and 
with him. If you want to know what faith is, read the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews; and if you want to know 
still better, study each of the biographies there referred 
to. ‘You will not see any evidence that these saints of the 
olden time were profound theologians; but you will see 
abundant evidence that they walked with God —and that 
is faith. Then take your concordaace and look up every 
passage in which the word faith is used. Man without 
faith is lost to eternity, because faith is the faculty by 
which he enters into life with God, which is eternal life, 
just as he is lost as to this world without reason because 
reason is the faculty by which he enters into the apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of temporal life. A man without faith 
is spiritually an idiot. 

—Ig there no better explanation ot the orthodox idea of 
predestination than is commonly given by the average Sun- 
day-school teacher? The question is touched upon in the 
lesson of July 13th, * National Question Book.” If I be- 
tieved there was no more satisfactory explanation, I should 
feel like discarding the book. : 

We do not know what the explanation of predestination 
given by the average Sunday-school teacher is; we sup- 
pose that it would depend largly upon his denominational 
education. The common-sense view of this doctrine is 
simply this: (1) That God is the supreme ruler of the 
universe; that he controls all things; that he is never 
thwarted, nor his plans overruled, by some higher power 
which he cannot control. And (2) that he does what he 
does, not from caprice, nor as chance may dictate, but as 
wise men do, in accordance with plans made beforehand. 
How far those plans extend; how far he chooses, for reasons 
of his own, to leave some questions to be dependent on the 
will of others—in other words, how minute he chooses to 
make his supervision—we do not know, and we have no 
great confidence in the wisdom of those who think that 
they know, 

—‘‘Chicago” refers us to a passage of Robertson’s Life 
and Letters by the page, not the chapter; and his edition is 
evidently different from ours. If he will give us the chap- 
ter, we will endeavor to reply to the question. 

—F. 8. W., Brooklyn.—A translation of Dr. Hagenbach’s 
‘* Die Christliche Kirche der drei Erster Jahrhunderte ”’ is 
published in Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, imported 
by Charles Scribner & Co. 

—J. J. D.—The two leading Friends’ papers in this coun- 
try are the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,”’ 706 Arch street, and 
the ‘‘ Friends’ Review,” 109 North Tenth street, both 
Philadelphia. 

—F., Detroit.—The ‘‘ Christian World’’ is putlished by 
James Clarke & Co., 13 Fleet Street, London, England. 
It is an independent religious weekly, non-sectarian in 
management. 

—A. L. J., New Haven.—George Bancroft, the historian, 
lives at Washington, D,C. Mrs, Sara. J. Hale died re- 
cently. 
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Religious Helws. 


A Missionary Conference in India.—A Missionary Con- 
ference of great interest was held at Bangalore, South 
India, June 11th-18th. Missionaries and their wives to the 
number of 140 were in attendance. Bishop Sargent pre- 
sided. In his opening address he‘alluded to the Missionary 
Conference held at Ootacumund twenty-one years before, 
and of whose delegates only four remained to attend the 
present Conference. The subject of recent accessions to 
Christianity came up for early discussion, and it was the 
common testimony of all the speakers that a genuine and 
extended spiritual movement had taken place. In the 
consideration of the question of ‘“‘ Educated Hindus—their 
attitude toward Christianity and toward their own relig- 
ion, and the best means of reaching them by lectures, the 
press, and house-to-house visitation,” the opinion was 
expressed that the very best talent was necessary to 
reach this class, and especially its young men, who gradu- 
ate from the Government colleges with decided sceptical 
tendencies. Considerable time was devoted to ‘‘ Higher 
Education,” ‘‘ Middle and Lower Class Education,” and 
‘‘Female Education.’’ A series of papers were read on 
“‘Sunday-schools and Bible-classes,” and the prevailing 
sentiment seemed to be that India was not sufficiently 
matured for the English system, but that the formation 
of entire congregations into classes at the close of the 
morning service would be more useful. The various 
forms of charitable work, and especially ‘‘ Medical Mis- 
sions as a Christianizing Agency,” received earnest atten- 
tion, and it was felt that, in these enterprises, the ser- 
vices of men from England and America were absolutely 
essential; and the Conference expressed its conviction, in a 
formal resolution, that ‘‘ India needs at present, and will 
still more need in the future, men of superior education, 
such as can only be supplied by high-class Christian insti- 
tutions,” and that educational work is an essential part of 
the missionary work in India. With regard to the ‘‘ Na- 
tive Church,” it was felt that it must be left to depend 
more upon its own resources, in the matter of internal 
management, than in the past, and that greater care 
should be exercised in the baptism of new converts. ‘‘ The 
dangers incident to a Christian community emerging from 
heathenism ” were pointed out by the Rev. J. Chamber- 
lain, and the Conference passed two resolutions expressing 
its conclusions that the Native Church is in no condition 
yet to dispense with European guidance and support; and 
that Hindu caste is not a mere civil distinction, but a 
religious institution, diametrically opposed to the doctrine 
of the brotherhood of Christians, and that it is the duty of 
all missionaries and churches co require its‘renunciation, 
with all its outward manifestation, by all who enter the 
Christian Church. Special emphasis was laid on the ad- 
vances in Zanana teaching, and it it believed that a great 
change will be wrought by the work among the women of 
India. The devotional meetings of the Conference were 
crowded and enthusiastic, and the harmony that charac- 
terized them, the unity of view reached in regard to the 
whole subject of missionary work, and the evident mutual 
tolerance and sympathy, were regarded as its substantial 
fruits. A union Communion service, at the close of the 
session, was very solemn, and left a deep impression on 
those who were going back again to the labors and the 
difficulties of missionary life. 





The Free Churches of Belgium.—The Synod of the Free 
Churches of Belgium held its annual meeting at Gohyssart 
July 14th. Protestantism is, numerically, very feeble in 
Belgium. Twenty-four churches, several out-stations, and 
a little company of pastors and Evangelists compose its 
organization. Not asingle Fleming preaches the Gospel, 
though two or three young men are now in preparation for 
the work at the theological institution in Brussels. The 
ministers are mostly Dutch. The Synod met under the 
presidency of Baron Prisse, General Manager of the rail- 
way from Ghent to Antwerp. Delegates from England 
were present, and were warmly welcomed. The principal 
subject discussed was the work which the new Educational 
law is likely to throw on the ministers and Evangelists. 
The Belgian Evangelical churches have had only six day- 
schools in all; but these will probably be closed, as parents 
will prefer the free communal school, with its trained 
teachers, to a small institution where fees must be paid for 
fewer privileges. It is a great gain to have the priest and 
the Romish catechism removed, but how are the Protestant 
children to receive religious instruction? This question 
was earnestly discussed, but no conclusion was reached, and 
the Administrative Committee was directed to prepare a 
report on the subject for the next Synod. The principal 
session was held in a dancing-hall, beautifully decorated, 
and M. de Pressensé, of Paris, delivered an oration on 
‘‘Liberty,” in its relation to religion. The reports pre- 
sented show a growing work in Belgium and a gradual 
gain for Protestantism. The immediate future is full of 
perils for the Belgian churches. The loss of educational 
control has infuriated the Romanists to a degree that can 
best be understood by a recent utterance of the “ Avenir 
Belge,” in which it says: ‘‘We proclaim an implacable 
and merciless war on the enemies of our religion, our 
country and our king. Catholics, to work! It is the will 
of God. Crusaders of the nineteenth century, Jerusalem is 
in the hands of the modern Mussulmans. Let us deliver 
it!” 





A New Sect in the South.—There is a new sect in Texas. 
It is called ‘‘The Tabernacle of the Coming Lord,” and 
has grown out of a series of protracted meetings under the 
direction of a Presbyterian minister, named Groves, who 
believes himself specially inspired to interpret the Book of 
Revelation. He has been joined by another minister of 








the same denomination, named Goodnight. The creed of 
the sect has been only partially revealed as yet, but great 
prominence is given to an impending conflict between Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism, which is to be immediately fol- 
lowed by the end of the world. Gen. Grant fills a large 
place in the prophetic dispensation about to open. He is 
to be re-elected in 1880, proclaim himself dictator, estab- 
lish his power by a civil war, invade Europe and subdue it 
by installments. Pride will then impel him to claim divine 
honors, a terrible judgment will answer his blasphemous 
demands, the world will end, and the members of the new 
church will ascend triumphantly into heaven. Messrs. 
Groves and Goodnight have been deposed by the Presby- 
tery, but they are making numerous converts. 





Religious Differences Among the Mohammedans.—We 
noted, several weeks ago, an extensive and spreading 
movement among the Arabs, looking to the throwing off 
of Turkish rule and the purification of the Mohammedan 
faith. There are a variety of sects inside the household of 
Islam, but two parties are now so sharply defined as to 
divide the faithful into two distinct schools. The move- 
ment is by no means a local one, but is, apparently, a 
manifestation of a spirit that pervades the whole religious 
world. The Sunnites are the conservative or ritualistic 
party, who accept the oral traditions of Mohammedanism 
as of equal authority with the Koran, and whose position 
in that respect is analogous to the attitude of Roman 
Catholics. They cling to old usages, are bitterly opposed 
to innovation, and are distinguished, in external dress, by 
white turbans. The Schyites, on the other hand, are 
rationalistic aud progressive. They make little of mir- 
acles and have no respect for religious traditions. Their 
criticism is of the destructive order, and their attacks on 
the Koran are marked by an absence of the reverence 
once universally paid to the sacred book. They distinguish 
themselves from their antagonists by a red turban, and are 
to be found mostly in Persia. 





The Moravian General Synod.—The Moravian General 
Synod, which has been in session at Herrnhut, Germany, 
made no changes of importance, and occupied itself mainly 
with routine business. Bishop Edmund de Sweinitz was 
elected President, and was the first American that ever 
occupied that position. The Synod devoted considerable 
time to the discussion of a statement of ‘‘leading doc- 
trines,” and finally agreed upon a declaration differing 
very slightly from that adopted by the last Synod ten 
years ago. The paragraph, “‘the doctrine of the coming 
of our Lord in glory, and of the ‘resurrection of the dead 
unto life or judgment,’’ was added to the previous decla- 
ration on the same subject, to counteract the spread of 
Universalism in this country. There was an evident anx- 
iety to avoid any appearance of imposing a formal Con- 
fession of Faith on the churches, and the declaration 
agreed upon is to be taken as a simple statement of leading 
doctrines, and not as a binding confession. H. L. Reichel, 
Henry Mueller and T. Wunderling were chosen by lot to 
fill the office of bishop. 


The English Methodist Conference.—The one hundred 
and thirty-sixth annual Conference of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists was opened at Birmingham, July 22d; 810 ministers 
in attendance. The Rev. Benjamin Gregory was elected 
President. At the evening session, representatives from 
other Conferences were present, and addresses were made 
by the Rev. Wesley Gerard on the work of Methodism 
in Ireland; and by the Rev. Dr. Punshon on the work 
in France. Dr. Campbell, a bishop of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, spoke in behalf of his race and of 
the spread of Methodism among them. They have, in 
America, 2,000 ministers, 314,000 church members, and 
more than 100,000 children in Sunday-schools. The Thanks- 
giving Fund will exceed all expectation in amount. The 
admission of laymen gives great satisfaction, and is fruitful 
of good results. A growing sentiment favors the union of 
the Conference and the New Conneetion Wesleyans, but 
no official action has yet been taken. 





The German Baptist Union held its triennial Conference 
at Hamburg, July 14th. Delegates from various parts of 
the German Empire, and from Russia, Austria, and Turkey, 
were present. After an address of welcome from the Ham- 
burg church, Pastor Wiehler, of Reetz, was elected Presi- 
dent. Visitors to the Conference from England and 
America were then formally received. The Baptist Publi- 
cation business was transferred to the Union, and will be 
carried on hereafter by a committee from its members. It 
was decided to open a college in Germany for the education 
of ministers. During the discussion, one delegate said: 
“Germans of the present day need more educated minis- 
ters. I have preached as a peasant, and God has blessed 
me. My son preaches as a student: God will bless him 
in a higher place.” A committee was appointed to raise 
funds for this object. The Sunday-school work was 
earnestly discussed; and the session closed with an en- 
thusiastic social meeting. 





The Irish Primitive Church Methodist Society.—A small 
body of Methodists in Ireland who have never seceded 
from the Established Church, but remain im it in much the 
way Wesley did, held an annual Conference in Dublin re- 
cently, at which the Bishop of Kilmore presided. The 
Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, and Wesley’s Hymns 
were laid on the table. The Conference attended Com- 
munion in a body at St. Matthias’s Church, and, in his ser- 
mon on that occasion, Canon Finlay endeavored to show, 
from Wesley’s writings, that the founder of Methodism in- 
tended the Methodist society to contimue in intimate rela- 
tions with the Established Church, and not to become a 
schismatic body; and he declared it the object of the 





Primitive Methodists to maintain that position. After ar- 
ranging the stations of preachers for the coming year, and 
adopting a resolution expressing its disapproval of the 
Irish University bill, the Conference adjourned. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Reyv. Dr. Deems makes an earnest appeal for money to 
support the charitable society known as the “ Sisters of the 
Stranger.” It is every way worthy of generous response. 

—In April last, Miss Anna Oliver purchased a Methodist 
church in Brooklyn, the furniture of which was mortgaged 
for $2,500. She refused to buy the furniture, but rented it for 
three months. The lease having expired, the mortgagee 
removed, July 27th, all the church furniture. Miss Oliver 
goes on with her work, and the ladies of the congregation 
used the opportunity to give the church a thorough cleaning. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—A new Evangelical religious society has been organized 
at Lake View, in the City of Worcester. 

—Mr. D. L. Moody preached at Northfield, Mass., Aug. 4th, 
and is announced to speak at several places in that locality. 

—A Seventh-Day Baptist at Newport, R.1., bas been sued 
twice for keeping his market open on Sunday, and announces 
that he intends to keep it open. 

—The Rev. George T. Ladd, of Milwaukee, will be the lec- 
turer on Congregationalism in the Andover Theological 
Seminary for the next three years. 

—The Baptist Missionary Union has appropriated $275,000 
to cover expenses for the year 1879-80. Fifteen missionaries 
and teachers are supported by the Union. 

—Connecticut has 29 Congregational churches, with a 
membership of 55,855, and a ministry of 387. There are 52,577 
children in the Sunday-schools, and the amount raised for 
charities last year was $314,061. 


WEST. 


—The new Congregational church at Freeport, Mich., was 
dedicated July 27th. 

—The Orion’ Sunday-School Congress, of Michigan, recently 
held a very successful meeting of a week’s duration. 

—The Congregationalists at Colorado Springs, Col., held 
eervice in their new church July 20th, after five years of 
wandering. 

—The Chicago Plymouth Congregational Church, of which 
the Rev. Charles A. Everest is pastor, has paid off its entire 
debt of $60,000. 

FOREIGN. 

—The first church built in Spain in connection with the 
Church of England bas just been opened. 

—Cardinal Newman officiated for the first time in full canon- 
icals July 20th, at the Oratory, Birmingham. 

—George Macdonald has been preaching a good deal of late, 
and in pulpits of almost every denomination. 

—Mrs. Mumford, at Philippopolis, has more applicants for 
admission to her school than she can receive. 

—A Nonconformist Co-operative Association is the latest 
business enterprise with a religious name in England. It does 
not meet with favor. 

—The Vatican has suggested another pilgrimage to Rome 
from all parts of the world; and it is hinted that a full purse 
will be of use in the Eternal City. 

—The nineteenth meeting of the English Church Congress 
will be held at Swansea, October 7th, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury will preach the opening sermon. 

—The expedition sent out by the Algerian Missionary 
Society was at a point southwest of Lake Victoria in Jan- 
uary last, and its members were in danger of starvation. 

—Mr. J. J. Richards, of Falmouth, England, has refused to 
pay the church rate, because he receives no benefit from the 
rector, and never expects to, and has gone to prison for fifteen 
days in consequence. 

—The Church of,Jesus, in Mexico, hasa membership of over 
3,000, fifty congregations, orphanages and schools in which 
500 children are being educated, and a Theological Seminary. 
It also publishes a weekly newspaper, called “ The Truth.”’ 

—A circular will shortly be sent to every ministerin the 
United Kingdom, urging him to preach plainly the Gospel, 
and to dwell upon the fact that “all have sinned,” that 
“ Christ came to put away sin,”’ and that “all should be healed 
by Him and lead a new life.” 

—The Baptist Churches in Japan have formed an association 
for mutual help and Christian work, and have recently held 
their first annual meeting. The Associational lunch, consist- 
ing of fish and rice, was spread on the floor of the Mission- 
House, and eaten with chopsticks. 

—A large number of young men in the University of Cam- 
bridge have declared, in an address to their Divinity Profes- 
sors, that the use of the Athanasian Creed in the English 
Church service is an obstacle which prevents many men of 
high culture and promise from taking Holy Orders. 

—During the session of the Evangelical Alliance at Basle, 
four Anglo-American conferences will be held, at which 
Sunday-schools, religious liberty, Christian union and Social- 
ism will be discussed by Drs. Washburn, Anderson, Hall, 
Taylor, and other American and English clergymen. 

—Miss M. L. Whately has 500 pupils in daily attendance at 
her mission schools in Cairo, Egypt, and conducts weekly and 
Sunday services for women in Arabic. An extensive house- 
to-house visitation is also carried on. As in other Eastern 
cities, the medical work of the mission; is very popular and 
successful. 

—There was interesting service at St. Paul’s, London, July 
25th, at which the Rev. W. W. How, the Rev. Joseph Bar- 
clay, the Rev. John M. Speecbly, and the Rev. William Ridley, 
D.D., were consecrated bishops, respectively, of Bedford 
(England), Jerusalem, Travancore and Cochin, and Caledonia, 
British Columbia. 

—The Moravians in Bohemia started a Sunday-school, July 
6th, 1875—the anniversary of the death of Huss—with five 


teachers and seventy children. They are only able to use the © 


New Testament, and the congregation, though very favor- 
ably disposed, is too poor to helpthem. The Foreign Sunday 
School Association, of 130 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., asks 
the American Sunday-schools to send for a contribution-box 
to receive donations for the Bohemian school and other 
schools like it. Surrounded by a Roman Catholic population, 
the Bohemian Moravians are steadfast in the faith of their 
fathers, and keenly appreciate American aid and sympathy. 
The Moravians number, in all, 30,619; of whom 8,278 are in 
Europe, 5,70 in Great Britain, and 16,236 in this country, 
besides 400 missionaries and their families. 
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Science and “rt. 


THe PREMIUM FOR L’ART.—To reproduce with the 
etcher’s needle the Entree de Charles Quint a Anvers— 
the masterpiece of Hans Makart, and perhaps the most 
noted picture at the late Paris Exposition—was con- 
fessedly a task of no little difficulty. The size of the 
picture, the number of figures it contained—over fifty 
—and the fact that nearly every one of these was a 
separate study, required that the reproduction should 
be upon a scale scarcely ever attempted before in this 
department of art. The result has been a picture of 
16 by 21 inches, conveying in most respects the ad- 
mirable features of the original, and compensating 
for any lack in point of detail—as in the shadowless 
figures, where the effect is weak—by the strength and 
power of the general treatment. The morality of 
the subject, it will be remembered, was not long ago 
made an occasion of public criticism; but only, as 
we understand it, upon these general and certainly 
not unreasonable grounds: that a picture may be 
innoxious in one’s room or private gallery and yet 
become offensive and demoralizing when made to 
do advertising duty in a shop-window. It may be a 
question, however, whether in the matter of the objec- 
tionable figures the artist did not sacrifice historical 
accuracy to artistic effect, since it is scarcely probable 
that at so late a date as that of Charles V. Jes conve- 
nances, not to mention the climate, would have counten- 
anced garments of so attenuated a texture. However 
this may be, and apart from any considerations of its 
morality, the picture is certainly one of the greatest 
works of late years, and its reproduction in this 
shape hardly less of an achievement. If subscribers 
to L’ Art this year do not consider that Mr. Bouton is 
giving them the worth of their money they must be 
exacting beyond ordinary human comprehension. 





THE INTRODUCTION OF THE TELEPHONE.—The rap- 
idity attending the introduction of the telephone as a 
means of business communication is shown by the 
fact that thirteen months ago the first telephone was 
put up in Chicago. The American District Telegraph 
Company now has over fifteen hundred patrons—that 
is to say, it has put up that number of telephones, with 
the corresponding number of wires. The carbon tele- 
phone constructed by Edison is used. The company 
has a central office and nine branch-offices, which take 
in nearly every portion of the city. At its central office 
and branches the number of messages per day average 
20,000. The demand for the telephone may be inferred 
from the fact that the company has forty-seven men 
and five teams constantly employed in putting up new 
lines and instruments, and twelve others who are con- 
stantly engaged in keeping the lines in repair. 

It is also stated that a company has been recently 
started to introduce the instrument in Paris, the Govy- 
ernment having granted the first concession ever made 
for running telephonic wires to Mr. Frederick A. 
Gower, of Providence, R. I. Hitherto the telephone 
has not been used in France, the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the Telegraph Department to examine ex- 
isting systems not being satisfied with them. The 
currents in Gower’s telephone are generated by a mag- 
net strong enough to allow a battery to be dispensed 
with. The increased power is gained by abandoning 
the horse-shoe form. It is shaped in a half-circle, 
with two arms bent into the center, where they nearly 
touch each’ other. Signaling is effected by blowing 
through a reed like that of a parlor-organ, this reed 
being cased in a tin tube and passing under the dia- 
phragm, near the poles of the magnet. Superfluous 
vibration, the cause of indistinctness, is thus dis- 
pensed with. The vibration in the reed sets up an in- 
tense vibration in the diaphragm, which transmits a 
magneto-electric current to the receiver, producing a 
clear, loud note. The speaking-tube is then taken up, 
and the voice is heard distinctly. The diaphragm and 
magnet are encased in a small metal box, from which 
the reed emerges. 

SALT IN WELL-WATER.—A serious epidemic of ty- 
phoid fever in Rochester has led to an examination of 
well-water by Prof. Lattimore, and in his report he 
lays special stress on the significance of common salt 
in well-water in general. No single indication, he 
holds, is of so great sanitary importance in judging of 
the purity or impurity, and, consequently, of the 
safety or danger of any water. He proceeds then 
to show that though, from the universal diffusion 
of this substance in the air and in the soil, we should 
expect to find it in all waters, whether from rain, 
springs, or wells, because of its extreme solubility, 
nevertheless, he argues, the quantity of salt that should 
be found normally from the causes named in well- 
water is extremely small, and, therefore, whenever “ it 
rises above a very few grains per gallon, it becomes 
certain that it comes from some other source than the 
soil;” and he concludes with the logical inference that, 





as nearly all the salt used for domestic purposes es- 
capes by the way of two channels, the water-closet 
and the house-drain, we should therefore expect, 
‘“‘what is always found on examination to be true, 
that, whatever sewage may or may not contain, it 
always contains salt.” It may be interesting to know 
that the addition of a little nitrate of silver to water, 
is an easy method of roughly ascertaining both the 
amount of salt and of organic matter. The water to 
be tested should be placed in a clean glass and set in 
the sun, with the addition of about ten grains of nitrate 
of silver to each pint of-water. If the water is per- 
fectly pure (which is never the case) no change will 
occur, while if the water contain either salt or organic 
matter, it will blacken after standing a little, and the 
amount of sediment which settles to the bottom of the 
glass is a fair measure of the impurity. 





DESTRUCTION OF THE TUILERTES.—The ruins of the 
Tuileries are to be destroyed, and, as no action is con- 
templated looking to the building of a palace on the 
site,of this historic structure, it is probable that noth- 
ing but the site will remain to remind coming genera- 
tions of Parisians of the most famous of their palaces. 
The public history of this property dates back to the 
time of Francis I., who bought it as a present for his 
mother, the Duchess Angouléme. The erection of a 
palace was begun thereon in 1566 by Catharine de 
Medici. It was extended and improved by Henry IV., 
Louis XIIT. and Louis XIV., and both Napoleons. 
During a great part of the history of modern France, 
it has been the residence of its rulers, and during the 
Revolution, as in the affair of July, 1832, and the wild 
day of the Commune in 1871, it was the scene of tumul- 
tuoas and bloody proceedings. Louis XVI. escaped 
thence to be brought back to the scaffold. The first 
Napoleon quitted it for Waterloo, the third for Sedan, 
and the Regent Eugénie fled from it in disguise, glad 
to escape with her life—since rendered so wretched. 
The Commune fired the ancient structure in 1871, and 
now it is to go down forever. 





AN ELECTRICAL ALARM Compass.—Many accidents 
have been caused by the deviation of a ship from the 
course prescribed by her captain, due to carelessness 
and inattention on the part of the helmsman. The 
electrical alarm compass is designed to signal automat- 
ically any considerable deviation from a desired course. 
Over the compass card are placed two index hands 
which can be adjusted to any angle; and these hands 
are so connected with an electric alarm that the 
moment the compass needle passes the limit of varia- 
tion prescribed, an alarm bell will ring in the captain’s 
office, and continue ringing until the ship’s proper 
course is restored. In this way, any departure from 
the ship’s course, as ordered by the officer in com- 
mand, whether due to the steersman’s inattention to 
duty or to a misunderstanding of the orders given, will 
be instantly made known. Of course when the officer 
gives his orders to the steersman he sets the index 
hands to correspond, and after that he is relieved of 
the necessity of constant observation of the compass 
to be sure that his order is strictly carried out. 





Mr. Epison’s Ligut.—The latest advices from Menlo 
Park indicate steady progress in the solution of the 
electric-light problem. The cost of the platinum- 
irrideum alloy for the lamps has been reduced so that 
the expense of the whole burner will be less than an 
ordinary gas-bracket. Mr. Edison has improved the 
standard meter for measuring the electricity fed to the 
burners, and has perfected a method of insulating and 
conveying the wires from the generating stations to 
the house of the consumers. He is satisfied that this 
generator cannot be improved; ninety-four per cent., 
it is said, of horse-power is set free in the electric cur- 
rent, and eighty-two is delivered in the wire outside 
of the machine. Eight-ninths of the current is used 
for the light, and one-ninth is lost in the machine. 
Mr. Edison’s latest experiments give seven gas-jets 
per horse-power, and he expects to increase the num- 
ber to ten; but, so long as he sees his way to getting 
more light out of the horse-power, he will continue his 
experiments. 





THE LIFETIME OF A LOCOMOTIVE.—The iron horse 
does not last much longer than the horse of flesh and 
bones, the ordinary life of a locomotive rarely exceed- 
ing thirty years. Some of the smaller parts require 
renewal every six months; the boiler tubes last five 
years, and the crank axles six years ; tires, boilers, and 
fire-boxes from six to seven years; the side frames, 
axles, and other parts, thirty years. An important ad- 
vantage is that a broken part can be repaired, and does 
not condemn the whole locomotive to the junk shop; 
while, when a horse breaks a leg, the whole animal is 
only worth the flesh, fat, and bones, which amount to 
a very small sum in this country, where horse-flesh 
does not find its way to the butcher’s shambles. 
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Hooks and Authors, 


THE POST-EXILIAN PROPHETS. 

This excellent little book is the second of a series of 
hand-books for Bible-classes projected by Dr. Dods 
and the Rev. Alexander Whyte. The first to appear— 
“Galatians,” by Dr. Macgregor, of the Free Church Col- 
lege, Edinburgh—promised well for the series. The 
second does not belie the promise. The plan is the 
same in both: a rather full special introduction to the 
Epistle prepared the way in the one for a brief but 
pointed and very suggestive commentary ; in the other, 
the special introductions are meager, the commentary 
briefer, but a somewhat lengthy general introduction to 
the prophetical books has been prefixed. This makes 
the book, as a whole, somewhat larger than the 
other. 

Both books seem well adapted to the purpose for 
which they are designed—the higher class of Bible- 
classes. It would be difficult, indeed, to tind many 
Bible-classes quite prepared to use some parts of them 
with profit. Of course, as the books are designed to 
teach, and not amuse, they cannot be used at all by 
classes which have no capacity for work or thinking 
in them. 

The one of them which is more especially before us 
now is a fine model of that kind of writing which is 
meant to reach and instruct half-taught readers. The 
style is good and clear, the comment sprightly and 
never tedious. The constant and admirable illustration 
of the meaning of the prophets from what might be 
called general sources is particularly noticeable. The 
special introductions lose greatly from too great 
brevity, and notably in the consequent failure—what 
Dr. Dods could evidently not have failed at all in, diffi- 
cult task as it is—to bring home to the mind of the 
raw student the historical setting of the prophecies. 
Dr. Dods recognizes in his general introduction the 
importance of this, and we cannot but regret that he 
has thought fit to give us such meager apologies for it 
in his special introductions. Space could have been 
very well used in making the history of the times—in 
its internal characteristics—a living thing to the stu- 
dent before he was invited to,enter into the study of 
such difficult writings. 

The general introduction we approach last, although 
we greatly admire it. As an attempt to treat of tech- 
nical themes for untechnical people it is simply ad- 
mirable—clear, even pellucid, in style, its matter is 
just what is best adapted to aid a beginner in approach- 
ing so difficult a subject. It is, however, of uneven 
merit. The best part of it is that which treats of 
Messianic Prophecy; the worst, the sections on the 
Mode of Prophetic Revelation and the Authentication 
of the Prophet’s Mission. Here the author seems to 
be at times somewhat hazy and not free from occa- 
sional contradictions. Thus he tells us in one passage 
(p. 19) that revelation is made by a process ‘ which 
the prophet may not always be able to distinguish from 
his ordinary habit of thinking ;” and in another (p. 21) 
that, since Zechariah ‘ was an honest man, and a man 
of clear mental vision,” he could not mistake his own 
imaginings and judgments for what was distinctively 
God’s word in him; and, again, (p. 22) ‘‘ there is never 
any doubt apparent in the prophet’s mird—he is clear 
that his words are from God,” etc. There seems to 
be a constant (but inconsistent) tendency to a too 
great subjectivity in the mode of revelation; the proph- 
et’s own thinking is mixed up too much with the 
revelation. Thus a dream is appealed to as an illus- 
tration—it ‘‘is commonly engendered in the mind 
out of materials prepared by the waking hours.” Yes, 
doubtless; but it is of a dream naturally engendered 
that we are speaking. Suppose, now, a dream super- 
naturally engendered, and hence, by some power out- 
side of the mind, having a different and greater circle of 
knowledge; what inference follows ? 

But we do not wish to pick flaws in so excellent a 
book. Every book has some. And, afterall, who can 
object seriously to views of revelation in a book which 
professedly builds on such facts as these that follow ? 
‘*What we mean by revelation,” it is said in one 
place, ‘‘is that certain men came to have thoughts 
about God and divine things not only new in the world 
and more significant than other men have had, but also 
such as they themselves could not have conceived 
without the extraordinary aid and suggestion of God 
himself;” and ‘‘revelation,” it is said- in another 
place, ‘‘is not the sum of the happiest guesses or wisest 
observations and reflections which devout and thought- 
ful men have made regarding God, but it is the sum of 
what God himself has imparted to the minds of men 
to guide and rule their thoughts about‘him.” There is 
no doubt, then, about our author’s belief in the objec- 
tivity of revelation; he seems only (sometimes) 








1 The Post-Exilian Prophets -Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. 
With introductions and not « by Marcus Dods, D.D. Ejdin- 
burgh: T.& T. Clark, New York: Scribner & Welford. 
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doubtful whether the recipient recognizes it always as 
objective. There is no haziness about the fact—there 
undoubtedly is about the mode. 


MADAME BONAPARTE. 


The list of American biographies is so meager that 
this interesting story of Madame Bonaparte will readily 
find a place for itself. We have scarcely any of that 
charming literature which occupies itself with per- 
sonal characteristics and with histories that are, in a 
sense, private. In France, a finished picture of so- 
ciety may be obtained by study of letters and memoirs ; 
in this country it would not be possible. There isa 
reason for the absence of works of this character from 
our American book-lists. Society has hardly as yet 
reached a stage where it affords men and women of 
gifts, but of no official station, an opportunity of being 
famous without being popularly known; and of using, 
in purely social life, talents that in other lines of action 
might win general applause, if not enduring fame. To 
be beautiful and witty, to possess a graceful mastery of 
the arts of conversation, have simply ensured to Ameri- 
can women a local reputation, which might be blown 
by fitful gusts of common report to distant quarters, 
but was more likely to find its limits in the society of a 
few cities. 

Madame Bonaparte was an exception to the condi- 
tions under which, as a rule, American women live. 
Born at Baltimore in the year 1785, the daughter of 
William Patterson, an American merchant of fortune, 
a series of remarkable circumstances brought her into 
the arena of European politics, and her life had hence- 
forth the interest which attaches to eminence and 
misfortune. Miss Patterson was a beautiful girl of 
eighteen, when, in 1803, Jerome Bonaparte, the younger 
brother of the First Consul of France, landed in New 
York, was invited to Baltimore, met her, fell madly in 
love with her, and, despite the endeavors of Mr. Patter- 
son, married her, Christmas Eve of that year. The 
ceremony was performed by the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Baltimore. 

Attempts were made at once through Mr. Livingston, 
the American Minister at Paris, and other influential 
persons, to reconcile Napoleon to his brother’s mar- 
riage, but they were unsuccessful. The only reply from 
him was-an order to Jerome to return immediately to 
France, ‘‘ leaving in America the young person in ques- 
tion.” Jerome was still under the spell of his wife’s 
beauty, and refused to obey. The young couple found 
it no hardship to spend a year and more in travel and 
in residence at Baltimore. In the meantime, Napoleon 
had proclaimed himself Emperor, and in 1805 Jerome 
took his wife to Europe. They reached Lisbon in 
safety, but Madame Bonaparte was not permitted to 
land. Jerome went on to Paris to endeavor to win his 
brother by personal intercession, and, except once, in 
an Italian picture-gallery, years after, his wife never 
saw him again. From Lisbon, Madame Bonaparte 
sailed to Holland, but here, too, she found that imperial 
orders had closed the country to her. England re- 
mained free, and on the 19th of May she was welcomed 
at Dover by a crowd curious to see the woman whose 
connection with the great conqueror had already made 
her famous. 

From this time until the year 1861, Madame Bona- 
parte was a wanderer, dividing her time between 
Europe and America. Jerome yielded to the imperial 
will, became King of Westphalia, and married the 
Princess of Wirtemberg. Madame Bonaparte was 
well received by other members of the Bonaparte 
family, and continued to assert her claim as the wife of 
Jerome, until the loss of his crown and fortune in- 
duced her to obtain a divorce, in order to remove her 
fortune from his control. After the accession of Na- 
poleon the Third, she was formally recognized by a 
family council, and her son was declared to be a legiti- 

“mate member of the Bonaparte family, but excluded 
from the line of imperial descent. 

The last eighteen years of Madame Bonaparte’s life 
were spent in Baltimore, where she died early in the 
present year, having retained her wonderful beauty to 
a very advanced age. She was a woman of strong 
will and of considerable vigor and brilliance of intel- 
lect, but she was overawed by her imperial connec- 
tions, and her letters indicate a striking weakness of 
character in her worship of rank and her failure to 
recognize the dignity of her position as an American 
woman. She had large social opportunities, and is 
said to have possessed conversational powers of a rare 
order, but, in her letters, we fail to discover the men- 
tal sensitiveness, the fine wit, and the pervasive sym- 
pathy which mark great conversational success. 

Her life was so eventful and so full of surprising 
contradictions, as is everything Napoleonic, that it has 
an exceptional interest, and this well-written narrative 
will hardly fail to find general acceptance. The bind- 
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The Life and Letters of Madame Bonaparte. By Eugene 
L. Didier. , (Charles Scribner's Son8.) 





ing of the work is so artistically executed as to de- 
serve special mention. 


Recreations in Astronomy, with Directions for Practical 
Experiments and Telescopic Work. By Henry White War- 
ren, D.D. With eighty-three illustrations and maps of 
stars. (Harper & Brothers.) Dr. Warren is something of 
a poet, a rhetorician, an earnest and devout believer in 
Christianity as a revealed religion, and, primarily, a 
preacher of the religion of Jesus Christ. We judge that 
science has been with him rather a recreation than a pur- 
suit, and has been studied rather as an illustration of the 
great religious truths than for its own sake. At the same 
time, he is the Instructor in Astronomy at Chautauqua, 
and though this university in the woods does not call for 
that sort of accurate and scientific teaching that is required 
in the professional schools and the colleges, it, far more 
than they, calls for successful popular statement. The au- 
thor’s purpose seems to have been twofold—viz., to give, in 
a popular and interesting way, the more important and 
fundamental laws and facts of astronomy for the unscien- 
tific reader, and to illustrate the harmony which the author 
believes to exist between the revelations of science and 
those of the written Word. Some of his chapters carry on 
their face indications of having been made out of addresses, 
and are for the printed book a little too rhetorical; some- 
times the cold reacer will think thatthe author goes a little 
too far in his endeavor to find a parallel between science 
and the Bible, making poetical analogies do service as sci- 
entific statements. The scientist will also detect some 
scientific inaccuracies in the form, and some even in the 
substance, of a few of the statements. The ages and sizes 
of the fixed stars are not astronomically determinable, as 
indicated in the preface. Of the satellites of Saturn, one 
and seven are those seen with most difficulty—not one, 
two and three; and the right ascension of the Pole-star 
was not, at the date of the book, that which is indicated 
on page 196, this error being perhaps due to a failure to 
correct the date of the origina] lecture to the date of pub- 
lication. But these are minor blemishes in a book which, 
in its entirety, is admirably calculated to serve its pur- 
pose; we do not know any analogous work more likely 
to stimulate an appetite for a deeper knowledge of the 
heavens than this eloquent little treatise, or any one better 
fitted to be put into the hands of one who desires to get a 
glimpse of a science of which very few can, in the nature 
of the case, ever get more than a glimpse. The illustra- 
tions are fine; and the whole book is written in a singularly 
clear and entertaining style for the unscientific reader, 
though the scientific reader will criticise it as sometimes 
too diffuse and sometimes too imaginative. 

The Poetical Works of H. W. Longfellow. Tlustrated. 
(Boston : Houghton, Osgood & Co.) It was to be expected 
that the edition de lwre of Longfellow would be a master- 
piece of typographic and pictorial art; and in the six num- 
bers now before us it is safe to say that these expectations 
have not been disappointed. Printed on rich cream paper, 
with type of admirable clearness, ample margin, and a 
generous profusion of illustrations, no one could desire a 
more appropriate setting for the works of one who stands 
foremost among American poets, or a more creditable 
specimen of the book-maker’s skill. Of the illustrations, 
there are few, if any, that do not admirably convey the 
poet's sentiment—in many instances more admirably than 
ever we have seen it conveyed before. Among these, we 
may note Mr. Abbey’s sketch of Evangeline, which is in 
all respects the ideal of that charming subject. Among 
those who are engaged to furnish designs for this work are 
some of the most prominent of American artists. It is 
hardly necessary to do more than mention the names of 
George H. Boughton, F. S. Church, Samuel Colman, the 
two Giffords, William J. Hennessy, Eastman Johnson, 
Jervis McEntee, T. Moran, to show that the publishers 
have not hesitated to avail themselves of the choicest artis- 
tic talent. In the numbers before us there are no more 
striking and original sketches than those by Mr. Rhein- 
hart, none more graceful or delicate than those of Mr. W- 
Hamilton Gibson, and none more effectively worked-up 
than those which we take to be by Mr. Shirlaw. It will 
be a poor return on the part of the public for so generous 
an outlay if the edition be not a success. 

Essays from the North American Review. (Appletons.) 
Mr. Allen Thorndyke Rice edits this volume of essays from 
the files of the ‘‘ North American Review” with the intent 
of placing within the reach of the average student speci- 
mens of American magazine literature from 1832 until the 
close of the civil war. Complete files of the ‘ North 
American” are accessible to the general public only in 
large libraries, and the present .generation know hardly 
anything of the origin of the leading quarterly. 1t was, 
in fact, projected as the organ of that group of writers 
which has always given a tone to the literature of the 
country, and whose headquarters is in and around Cam- 
bridge and Boston. The authors of the essays here repub- 
lished are Prescott, Cushing, Emerson, Bancroft, Motley, 
W. Irving, Charles Francis Adams, Longfellow, Haw- 
thorne, G. W. Curtis, Francis Parkman, Lowell, and O. 
W. Holmes. The dates on which the respective articles 
appeared range from 1852 to 1868, and the subjets are 
historical, social, literary and philosophical. A plan 
better calculated to place before the public judiciously- 
chosen selections from our best authors it is difficult to 
devise. Each of the essays here brought together was, 
in its day, read by almost every one who pretended to 
keep abreast with the best thought of the time. It is well 
that the earlier writings of the men who made a place for 
American literature in the world's book shelves, should be 
rescued from the comparative oblivion of ‘“‘ bound num- 
bers’’ and brought forward in such attractive shape as 
here presented. 








The Two Brides, by Bernard O'Reilly, L.D. (G. W 
Carleton & Co.) It is so seldom that a Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic enters the field of fiction, that this work of 
Father O’ Reilly must be regarded as a literary novelty — 
the more interesting because its tone is pure and elevating 
and its motive so well sustained. The story deals mainly 
with the fortunes of a Southern family—who were never- 
theless Unionists—during the war of the Rebellion. Dr. 
O’Reilly’s own patriotism finds ample expression in its 
pages; his devotion to the Union is reflected in the lives 
of his characters; and his grief and horror at the idea of a 
fraternal strife is throughout strongly emphasized. The 
book can scarcely be read without profit, and we could 
wish that, asa political tract, it might be largely circulated 
in the region where its scenes are laid. Though written 
by a Catholic, it is in no sense controversial, and contains 
not a line of harshness or misconstruction as toward the 
Protestant faith. If religious and political discussion were 
carried on more in the spirit of this author, we would have 
fewer quarrels to deplore, and a prevalence of Christian 
fellowship such as the world has not yet seen. Apart 
from its motive and tendency, the story is conspicuous for 
its literary character. The style is finished and ornate, 
the characters are skillfully drawn, and the scenes pictured 
with an accomplished hind. 

Life and Letters of Thomas J. Mumford (Boston: George 
H. Ellis) is a volume that will be greatly enjoyed by any- 
one who admires a character imbued with the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, and ever blossoming in rarest forms of beauty 
and excellence. Mr. Mumford was born in South Carolina, 
and trained to believe that slavery was in perfect accord- 
ance with the divine will. In the revulsion which fol- 
lowed his recovery from that delusion, his attachment to 
the Episcopal Church was weakened, and he finally entered 
the Unitarian ministry, under the advice and guidance of 
the late Rev. Samuel J. May, of Syracuse. He was a man 
of deep religious feeling and conviction, of ardent ‘piety, 
and of unswerving loyalty to the truth as he understood 
it. In him were embodied the best characteristics of con- 
servatism and radicalism. His life was devoted, not to 
polemical warfare, but to the promotion of righteousness 
and purity among men. He was settled first in Detroit, 
next in Marietta, Ohio, and finally in Dorchester, Mass., 
and in all these places he won the esteem and confidence 
of Christians of other denominations than his own. His 
last years were spent in editing the Boston “ Christian 
Register,” which, in his hands, was highly esteemed by 
many even of those who dissented from its theology. 


A Bundle of Papers. By Paul Siegvolk. (Putnams.) 
This collection of essays appears to be the result of a habit 
of writing rather than of a fixed plan of accumulating 
material fcr a book. ‘‘ He is a Gentleman,” ‘ Superficial- 
ness of People who Live in Great Cities,” ‘‘ Suggestions 
Touching the Art of Living Together,’’ are a few of the 
subjects treated. Several of the sections are of a legendary 
or narrative character, but for the most part the essays 
are of a speculative or philosophical cast, light enough for 
midsummer reading, and in great measure of that pleas- 
antly stimulative type which tends to keep the faculties in 
action. We all like to read of familiar things, and it is 
not always necessary that they should be presented in an 
unfamiliar guise in order to be attractive. Our interest in 
them depends mainly on the truth of the picture and the 
knack of the author in giving it color and form that strike 
us as true to the life. In this bundle of papers there are 
many which possess these qualities, and some which have 
them in a lesser degree, or not at all. Any one, however, 
who is not wholly given over to fiction for light reading 
will find a fair share of entertainment and suggestion in 
Mr. Siegvolk’s views of life and its affairs. 


Emanuel Seibel’s Tragedy of Brunhild. (Ginn & Heath.) 
It is comparatively but a short time since the ‘‘ Nibelung 
Saga’ became widely known to the English-speaking 
world, Within a few years translations have multiplied— 
some of them giving the whole, and others a part, of the 
famous songs on which so much German poetry is based. 
It is hardly just to say that any translstion gives the whole 
of the ‘‘ Lied,” for it appears in so ‘many different shapes 
that it can hardly be said to have been exhaustively edit- 
ed. The present translation, by George Theodore Dippold, 
is from the work of one of the most eminent of modern 
Germans—a work which was received with marked favor 
in the original; and the present is, we believe, the only 
English translation extant. Judging it simply as a tragedy 
in English blank verse, we find it an excellent piece of 
literary work, preserving the Saga spirit, and in full sym- 
pathy with the heroic types of humanity which lend their 
barbaric strength and splendor to the great poems of this 
class. The drama is preceded by a valuable sketch of the 
Nibelung group of Sagas, and followed by careful notes 
explanatory of references and obscure meanings in the 
poem. 

The Age Before Moses (Randolph) is a series of lectures 
on the Book of Genesis, delivered in Chicago in Farwell 
Hall, and in the Second Presbyterian Church, by the pas- 
tor, John Monro Gibson, D.D. It ig rare that a work purely 
expository and in the conservative department of Biblical 
exposition is still able, by its forcible and striking style, 
as well as by the generosity of its method with opponents, 
to impress new meaning upon the transactions of the 
primitive age and serve the ends of constructive criticism. 
We cannot follow with hearty assent all that Dr. Gibson 
advances upon ‘‘types’’ and prophecies, but the work is very 
readable and will be useful to any Sunday-school teachers 
who may determine to follow the International course of 
the coming year. The opening chapters on “ Difficulties 
and Objections " and upon ‘* The Perspective of The Bible’’ 
are full of practical wisdom, and form an admirable intro- 
duction to these studies of the patriarchal era. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


receipt of all new lications delivered 
at the the Editorial Rooms mn his paper will be 

knowledged in its Fe &. issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor AL promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. <Ac- 
companying memoranda of prices are desirable 
in ali cases. | 

CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN. 
Mongredien, A.—Free Trade,.........eee-seseees Rn 
T. Y. CROWELL. 

Con a and Howson—Life and Epistles of 

TDs cnicrn 6-4 cn nghatinimbbeshaiseaeneetshosnGoel $1 50 
C, T. DILLINGHAM. 


Laidiaw, R. J.—Our Religion. ........cescesseeere 1% 
8. C. Griggs & Co. 

Freeman, A. M.—Somebody’s Ned..........-.+++ 100 
Raymond, G. L.—Orator’s Manual............+ 150 
Jess® HARVEY & Co. 

—The American Hebrew........ 22+ cceceesees % 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 

Ames, F.—Modern Whist............-.-ssseeseees 20 


Dickinson, Anna—A Ragged Register .......... 
Edwards, M. B —Holidays in Eastern France.. 25 
Hamley, Col.—Wassail.........ce--ceceeeseeseeees 20 








James, G. P. R.—'The Gypsy.... ....sseeeseeeeees 15 
Motley, J. L.—John Of Barneveld pccceceecccocece 
Rolfe. W. J.—OthellO..........ccccccccccccccccccce 
Stickney, A.—A True Republic...............+++ 
LOTHROP & Co. 
Pansy— ie Erskine’s Crosses ........sesesee08 150 
—My Daughter Susan..........seceees coos wU 
GEO. MUNRO. 
ANON.—Blue ROSES... .....cccccscccce covccsocces 20 
Daudet, A.—The Nabob..........cceeeeee 20 
Ouida—A Hero’s Reward. ee 10 
Thackeray, W. M.—Lovel the Widow r 10 
> “ —Vanity Fai 20 
——— jeenen & Co. 
—Tanagra Figurines ............scerecececcesese 150 
Rogers, K. N.—Laws of Hotel Life.............. 18 


MAGAZINES. — The Portfolio, Penn Monthly, 
Golden Kule, Sunday Magazine, New Church Inde- 
pendent, Unitarian Review. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


-A work on ‘“Europear Ferns,” by 
James Britten, is about to be published by 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 

—The new Russian paper, ‘‘ The Courier,” 
has been suspended for two months by order 
of the Governor-General. 

—An elaborate review of the statuary 
on exhibition at Paris in 1878, written by 
M. Jouin, has just been published in that 
city under ,the title of “‘Sculpture in Eu- 
rope. ” 

—The Old Testament is being printed in 
Aneityumese, the language of the most 
southerly of the New Hebrides group, the 
expense having been met by the natives. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society is 
doing the work. 

—The principal daily papers of London 
are twenty in number, of which fully one- 
balf are strictly commercial and financial. 
Of the others, the ‘‘ Chronicle”’ is radical, 
the ‘“‘ News,” liberal, the ‘‘ Telegraph,” inde- 
pendent, the ‘ Post,” fashionable, the 
“Sportsman” relates to sport, and the 
“Times” is general. There are also nine 
evening papers. The list of weeklies counts 
up several hundred. 

—The long-expected map of Western 
Palestine, prepared on the basis of the sur- 
vey undertaken by the Exploration Fund, 
will soon be in the hands of the public. The 
first issue will be a large paper edition, in 
quarto, the subscription price of which will 
be twelve guineas. The number of copies 
of this preliminary edition is limited to 250. 
The American Survey map of Eastern 
Palestine will appear in the same form a 
little later. 

—Anybody wanting to read fresh and in- 
teresting sketches of John Newton, Richard 
Cecil, William Wilberforce, Henry Martyn, 
and half-a-dozen other leaders of the revival 
in England a century ago, will find such in 
a New London volume by Miss M. Seeley, 
entitled ‘‘The Later Evangelical Fathers.”’ 
The lives of these men are full of Christian 
romance, and it would be a good thing if 
this account of them would be republished 
in this country. 

—Théophile Gautier, a volume of remi- 
niscences of whom is just out in Paris, de- 
tested newspaper interviewing and inter- 
viewers, and the dread of being reported 
next shut his mouth constantly against 
the saying of good things. ‘‘ A newspaper 
gossip,” observes the ‘ Saturday Review.’’ 
* hastened his death. He had long been ill; 
but his relatives concealed from him the na- 
ture of his complaint. They did their best 
to mystify the newspaper ,eople who came 
with their inquiries, and to keep newspapers 
out of the poet’s sight. One unlucky morn- 
ing he read in a column of twaddle that 
‘Théophile Gautier has heart-disease; and 
this manner of conveying intelligence really 
hastened his end.” 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says that 
the first time he visited Theodore Parker 
was when the latter was not twenty years 
old. “In looking round his library,’ he 
continues, “‘I saw “upon his shelves the 
great series of quartos—which I knew by 
their titles only, if at all—‘Brucker’s His- 
toria Critica Philosophe.’ ‘You have 
hardly read that, I suppose,’ I said, not 











thinking that any student in these degen 
erate days, grappled with these megathe- 
rial monsters of primitive erudition. ‘Oh, 
yes, I have,’ he answered, very quietly ; and 
then I, who thought I was dealing with a 
modest young divine of jthe regulation 
pattern, took another look at the massive 
head of the young man whom Mr. Wendell 
Phillips has lately spoken of as the ‘ Jupiter 
of the pulpit.’ ’’ 

—Mr. Alcott has opened at Concord, 
Mass., famed already for so many original 
ideas, a summer school of literature and 
philosophy, which seems to be progressing 
as successfully as so novel an institution 
might be expected to do. Instruction is 
given by a number of the Concord fratern- 
ity, including Mr. Higginson, Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn, Mr. W. T. Harris, of St. Louis, 
and Mr. Alcott himself; the form of com- 
munication being lectures and conversa- 
tions, and the place Mr. Alcott’s own par- 
lors. Something like sixty persons have 
been in attendance, not all at a time, how- 
ever. They drop into Mr. Alcott’s in a 
wholly informal way, each one occupying 
a regular seat so far as practicable, and sit 
quietly until the hour appointed has arrived. 
The quality of themes engaging attention 
may be discerned from Mr. Harris’s topic 
one day last week, which was ‘The Per- 
sonality of the Absolute.’’ After the lecture 
proper is over, a general course of questions 
and answers ensues, confined to the topic 
of the lecture. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST 


CONTAINS : 














FIFTY YEARS OF AMERICAN ART.—II. By 
8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
With Fifteen lUustrations. 


NEWPORT SOCIETY IN THE LAST CEN- 
TURY. By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY. 
With Six Illustrations. 


GOLD-MINING IN GEORGIA. By ERNest 
INGERSOLL. 
With Fourteen llustrations. 


THE LAST REVEL IN PRINTZ HALL. A 
Story. By HOWARD PYLE. 
With Eight llustrations. 


THE KING COLLECTION OF ENGRAVED 
GEMS. By BARNET PHILLIPS. 
With Sixteen Illustrations. 


THE NAVESINK HIGHLANDS. By Miss F. 
E. FRYATT. 
With Thirteen Iliustrations. 


MY MARINER. A Poem. By Lucy LARCOM. 
With One [Wustration. 
WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
CHAPTER V. A Brave Career.—CHAPTER 
VI. Brose.—CHAPTER VII. Northward. 
With Two Illustrations. 


AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY AND ITS 
WORK. By EDWARD HOWLAND. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. A Noven. By 
DrNABw MULOCK CRAIK. 
With Two lustrations. 


HOW THAT CUP SLIPPED. A Story. By 
ANNIE HOWELLS FRECHETTI. 


“ THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER.” A POEM. 
By WILLIAM GIBSON. 


MARY ANERLEY. A Nove. By R. D. 
BLACKMORE. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1879. 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year... .$4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, at ee 


HARPER’S BAZAR, S_ 2 » ne 

The THREE publications, one year..... 10.00 

Any TWO, ORO FOP. voces ccescvccecescocpe 7.00 

SIX subscriptions, one year.............-. 20.00 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK 


A LARGE QUARTO 


RELIGIOUS, LITERARY AND FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER. 


REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D,, 


Editor-in-Chief. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WorK, now in its Thir- 
teenth Year, has attained such high character 
and wide circulation as to justly rank among 
the foremost journals in its important sphere in 
both influence and usefulness. Long recognized 
as 


EVANCELICAL, 
NON-SECTARIAN, 
INDEPENDENT, 


it has ardent friends and supporters among the 
various denominations, and is not only admired 
for the purity and soundness of its religious 
utterances, but for the ability and versatility 
manifested in its secular departments. Its 
Twenty Large Quarto Pages afford the Editor- 
in-Chief and his able and talented Associates, 
Assistants and Contributors ample scope; and 
the result of their zealous and united efforts is 


A MODEL FAMILY WEEKLY. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WorK is always working 
for the benefit of its readers—bright, wide-awake 
and progressive—and hence FULLY ABREAST OF 
THE TIMES. As a Moral Guide and Instructor it 
is invaluable in the Family Circle, while its de- 
partments devoted to Literary and Practical 
Affairs and Timely Topics must prove interest- 
ing, entertaining and valuable to both juniors 
and seniors. Constantly aiming to 


Excel in Purity and Usefulness, 


its varied contents combine moral teachings 
with practical instruction, current information 
and innocent amusement—thus tending to im- 
prove, elevate and render happier the various 
members of every family visited. Indeed, Tue 
CHRISTIAN AT WoRK, while recognizing the 
claims of other papers, aims to furnish a journal 
of such intrinsic value that its decided superi- 
ority shall be conceded, and therefore invites a 
comparison of its contents, style, etc., with 
those of contemporaries. If it fails to excel in 
the essential requisites of a first-class, leading 
Religious, Literary and Family Newspaper com- 
bined, it will not be for lack of either earnest 
effort, liberal expenditure, or the aid of the Bgst 
TALENT IN THE LAND. 


INTRODUCE IT TO FRIENDS! 


Thus announcing its Laudable Objects, Tar 
CHRISTIAN AT WoRK frankly and confidently 
asks all triends of pure, instructive and useful 
literature and education (for a Goop newspaper 
is a great family educator) to aid in increasing 
its already wide National Circulation by intro- 
ducing it to ths notice and support of neighbors 
and acquaintances, and thereby augmenting its 
influence and usefulness among individuals and 
communities throughout the country, 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


$1 on Trial to January 1, 1880. 


TERMS, $3 a year, in advance. Agents wanted 
in all populous parts of the United States and 
Canada, to whom liberal cash inducements are 
offered. Remittances by P.O. Money Orders 
and Registered Letters may be made at our 
risk, Address 


J. N. HALLOCK, 
Publisher “Christian at Work,” 





216 Broadway, New York. 





THE TEMPLE!! 


THE TEMPLE IS FOR SINGING CLASSES 
THE TEMPLE IS FOR CONVENTIONS, 
THE TEMPLE IS FOR CHOIRS, 


$9.00 per dozen. Single copy, $1.00, 


At this season, when music teachers, choir 
leaders, &c., are quietly making up their 
minds as to the best books for use during the 
coming musical season, it is a pleasure to in- 
troduce to their notice so fresh, good and use- 
ful a book as this one by W. O. PERKINS, who 
now, by the act of Hamilton Colle ge, takes on 
the well-deserved title of Musical Doctor. 
From the elegant title to the last page the 
space is most acceptably filled. 

The Elementary Course is ample in quantity 
and has numerous new tunes for practice, 
which practice, indeed, may extend over the 
whole book. 

Abundance of good Sacred Music, in the 
form of Metrical Tunes and Anthems, fills a 
large proportion of the book, and re nders ita 
good Collection of Church Music. 

The numerous Glees and Harmonized songs 
add to the attraction, and make this an excel- 
lent work for Musical Societies and Conven- 
tions. 


Specimen copies mailed, post-free, for $1.00. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. Y 


Hor All Sinvine People| 
THE SOVEREIGN 


By H: R. PALMER. 
192 LARGE PAGES OF 
Bright, New, Inspiring Songs, Glees 
Choruses, etc. 


Boston 








Mr. PALMER’S Theory of Music and Methods of 
Pere are far in advance of all others. Mr. 
ro Open Letter to all Singing People,” is alone 
worth the price of the book. 





Sent by Mail on receipt of 75 cents. 
$7.50 per dozen, by Express, 
G#™ Specimen Pages sent free to all applicants, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 
76 East Ninth St., 73 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. , CHICAGO, 











Unexampled Opportunity! 
A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


74 - — angel mr 3 
THE DELINEATOR, 
The Most Trustworthy Fashion Monthly 
in the World! 

Enlarged and Improved ond a Premium ot 

cts. worth of E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S 
PAPER PATTERNS, can be secured by send- 
ing One Dollar, with the name and address of 
the Subscriber, to 
E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, New York City. 
This Magazine is an exhaustive compendium of 
Fashion, teeming with accurate Illustrations and 
carefully prepared intelligence on all nae per- 
taining to Dress. Itaids economy in the House- 
hold, and keeps the Dressmaker, Milliner,and Dry- 
goods Dealer informed of al! the coming Modes. 
Sample Copy, 15 Cents. 





NEW EDITION. 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
Four Pages Colored Piates, 
Now added, a SUPPLEMENT of over 
600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
including such as have come into use during 
the past fifteen years—many of which have 
never before found a place in any English 


naereremcid * 

ALSO ADDED, A NEW 
Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES 
of Noted Persons, ancient and modern, includ- 
ing mg Me ee living, giving Name, Pronun- 


een, ationality, Profession and Date of 
each. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. Also, ; 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 





in for nora Ss Translation. Legouve’s 
ART OF READING.” Complete and 
Gnabritesa, with én nes and Notes. 376 pages 
emo, Cloth, $1.50. CLAXTON REMSON & HAF- 
LFINGER. Philadelphia, Publisher 


for Baniog 9s School and Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 
Young People and Children. Catal’g’e 


sent free to any address on ap’ — 
HILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New 








S ATURE, 4 Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much in- 

creased in size,and will be found of yn 

value to all interested in Science. $7 per ann 

Sena 16 ote, for samaple copy. Macmilian & Co., me] 

Bond &t.. New York. 
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THE BEST OF INVESTMENTS. 





4ife Insurance as a Matter of Fact. 


THE GREAT PERPETUAL FAMILY 
FUND OF 


$87,127,614.52. 
THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Pays out in one year (1878) $3,426,046, in 
cash, to Widows and Orphans. 


REDUCTION OF RATES. 


From Harper's Weekly, August, 1879. 

In every family not of such positive afflu- 
ence as to be beyond the reach of disaster 
by failure of the sources of income there 
must always be a sense of apprehension for 
the future. Death casts a menacing shadow 
across the brightest prospects, and the fear 
of a bereaved family enduring wants for 
which no adequate resources can be afford- 
ed makes the sharpest goad with which the 
man in business is incited. It is this, more 
than avarice or thé desire of inordinate 
gratifications, that impels the overstrained 
strife for money among our people. 

But the fact that, by a simple and practi_ 
cal expedient, the corroding fear of death 
and of business failure may be superseded. 
and the provision of a moderate certainty 
secured at once, forms one of the peculiar 
developments of our time. By means of a 
life insurance, which may be maintained 
for a trifle from year to year, a man secures 
an indemnity which protects, in case of his 
death, his family against want. 

LIFE INSURANCE AT A REDUCED COST. 

As a topic of the day, interesting to al- 
most every household, the final settlement 
of the five years’ controversy about the 
reduction of the cost of insurance com- 
mands attention. At the close of this period 
of strife and opposition on all sides, THE 
MutTvaL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY HAS 
FINALLY AND PERMANENTLY REDUCED ITS 
PREMIUM FIFTEEN PER CENT. FROM THE ES- 
TABLISHED RATES. 
longer an experiment, but has reached the 
level of regular and established routine. 


This reduction is no 


THE IMPROVEMENT IN THE AVERAGE DURA- 
TION OF HUMAN LIFE. 

Among the factors which make such a re- 
duction practicable and safe, is the truth 
that the average of human existence, under 
modern institutions, has improved in an ap- 
preciable degree. In some of the Registrar_ 
General’s reports, this improvement is hinted 
atin England, and Prof. De Morgan calls 
attention to the discrepancies between the 
old and the newer life-tables as explainable 
on this ground. He says: ‘‘The real im- 
provement of life which has taken place 
from the introduction of vaccination, more 
temperate habits, better medical assistance, 
and greater cleanliness in towns,’’ accounts 
in a degree for the differences in the tables, 
Is it not a significant and important testi- 
mony to the success of our great educational 
system, of our more expanded popular intel- 
ligence, of our institutions, whether political 
or social, that this practical result in life 
insurance has become feasible? This sub™ 
ject might be enlarged upon, but we must 
restrict our notice of it here to some details 
regarding the business of THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CoMPANY. 

THE MEASURE OF THE GREAT FAMILY 
FUND. 

The great question, ‘‘ Does it pay ?’’ puts 

aside all others as to how the thing is done. 


solved by results. For those who want only 
insurance, it may be interesting to learn 
that Taz Mutua. LIFE is a compact of in- 
dividuals all assuring each other, the new- 
comer and the old being on one footing. 
There is no question of stock or proprietary 
interests of the shareholders of a corporation 
absorbing or controlling the common interest. 
The practical measure of its beneficent use- 
fulness will be best seen in the exact list of 
its payments for a year. During last year 
$3,426,046 was distributed, and the 
printed tables in the Annual Report give the 
names, residences, and amounts, respective - 
ly. Those policies showing extraordinary 
accumulations, even to the extent of two 
and three-fold the amount of the original 
sum insured, attest alike the prudence and 
success of the management, and the obvious 
expediency and justice of the reduction of 
so large a percentage of premium rates. 
Those rates still exceed what is called for to 
secure the amount insured. 


WHERE THE PITFALLS ARE—THE PATENT 
SAFETY INSURANCE GAMES. 

The reckless efforts tending to degrade 
this beneficent scheme into the channels of 
mere stock speculation should meet with 
severe reprobation. All the devices of what 
may be termed fancy life insurance have 
come to grief. Although it is the latest 
development of the higher mathematical 
sciences, the system is really simple and 
rigid in its requirements. Itis as exact and 
inexorable as any of the other laws of Na- 
ture. Any departures from its rules and 
experiences as to indiscriminate selection, 
non-forfeiture, incontestability, or looseness 
of handling in any shape which may impair 
the precision of estimates, are fatal to its 
very existence upon scientific principles. 
The various baits and plausibilities put forth 
in this way are of the same character as the 
luxury with which the feasts of the gaming- 
house are set forth to entice their victims to 
the faro-table. They lead merely to fraud, 
vexation, and disaster. They are resorted 
to for issuing temporary policies of which 
the great mass are abandoned inside of three 
years, affording the chief field of the specu- 
lative or proprietary compenies for their 
private profits. The pretended liberahty of 
such concerns is the least desirable of all 
features of the system. Like oratory, in 
regard to which it was said by the greatest 
orator that the first requirement was action, 
and, when asked what else, he said the rest 
also is action—so the first thing in life in- 
surance is safety, and all the rest likewise 
is safety. 

In choosing between a stock company and 
THe MurTvAL, it is as if the ownership and 
cultivation of your farm, and the possession 
of all its avails for yourself, were compared 
with working it on shares with another per- 
son, who makes returns at his option. The 
stock companies must have their share of 
the profits, which they can deduct only from 
the money of the policy-holders. 

SURRENDER VALUES AND INCONTESTA- 

BILITY. 

The Legislature of the State of New York 
having last winter declared by statute the 
manner in which surrender values shall be 
adjusted for the future, THE Mutuat Lire 
has applied the rule uniformly to the entire 
body of policy-holders, old as well as new, 
in the same spirit of liberality which the 
common equity of their association neces- 
sarily requires. The like essential principle 
which makes the interest of each individual 
the same as that of the aggregate members, 
compels the prompt payment of death- 
claims as the imperative duty of the officers 
of the company. Policy-holders’ just claims 
are not litigated. There are no cross-inter- 
ests of stock to suggest litigation, as in the 
stock-holders’ concerns, and it would obvi- 
ously be against an immu.able principle for 
a man ‘‘ to law” himself. 





Disputes about management must at last be 


The established revival of business will 


make a new demand for moderate policies. 
The acquisition of this safeguard will prompt 
a sacrifice of “ first-fruits’’ from profits at 
the domestic altar. The true use of life in- 
surance as the ark of the household cov- 
enant has been the great lesson in the wilder- 
ness of hard times. 

Those insurance concerns attempting to 





build up a gambling feature of the system 
abuse its great usefulness, and commit an 
offence against public polity. THz MuTvaAL 
LiFe declines uniformly this class of appli- 
cations. All who seek legitimate insurance 
should beware of finding themselves asso- 
ciated with the sporting circles of hazardous 
pool-selling. 





NAMES AND PLACES OF DEATH. 


Geo. W. Blunt, . 
John Warren, ms - 


“ “ 


Samuel M. Isaacs, 


Franklin Forbes, Clinton, Mass 


Ed. L. Baker, New Bedford, Mass 


John G. Lonsdale, Memphis, Tenn 


of the policy. 


ments: 
“ce 30, “oc 
“ 35, “oe 
“ 40, “ 
Las 45, “ 
“oe 50, “ 
oe 55, i) 
‘e 60, “ 


Angelina J. Depau, New York City......... 

J. V. L. Pruyn, Albany, N. Y.............. 

Wm. M. Clarke, New York City............ 
‘ 


(End. Pol.), New York City... 
Wm. M. Vermilye, New York City......... 
oe oe 
Isaac W. Arthur, New Orleans, La......... 
John T. Sprague, New York City........... 
Ws Fe BE, CUGB oo oo ccc ccccccccesess 
Wm. Wing, Columbus, O................... 
Louis A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa........... 
Ed. M. Manton, Swampscott, Mass..... it 
Ezra Palmer, M.D., Boston, Mass........... 
Wm. C. O’Driscoll, Savannah, Ga.......... 
R. M. Cunningham, Louisville, Ky..... : - 
Jos. McDaniel, Dover, Del.................. 
Anty. Van Inwagin, Racine, Wis. .......... 
David M. Marvin, Westport, Conn......... 


A large proportion of policy-holders have used dividends to pay their premiums, and, 
in such cases, the profits being used as they accrue, there can be no addition to the face 


SOME OF LAST YEAR’S DEATH-CLAIMS FOR EXAMPLE—THE MUTUAL LIFE JUDGED 
BY ITS FRUITS. 


An example of better business methods will be observed in the annexed record: 


Policy Earnings Paid 
Paid 


in Addition. 
Revepadenesaetanmened $10,000 $10,190 
idee bepeenana eseeees 8,000 4,096 
sede keiiaeces yeseeeses 10,000 10,758 
bttatisueeboeh teases 5,000 5,554 
chasinbiameiassnannans 5,000 8,363 
= diacikiplainiiadebiitmeabaaan 5,000 8,691 
shenanteusagsthneneide 5,000 7,088 
psintlnndanidienngases 5,000 6,171 
selentdbbatcanbince de 8,000 7,583 
Lendin-anabecceueenbataciie 3,000 3,540 
epbiaiemeseessalaaaesmanes 1,500 2,145 
sa letiihaouniiontbinaote 1,000 1,441 
padedthteanetanakmaiaed 5,000 6,840 
hehe teiok eeceeeseees 5,000 5,097 
nisieidlniiastapiaesioiliebiaeasih 3,000 3,128 
ssn danbhocwn eeceeeees 2,500 2, 
ishbbiaiteebedbikié 5,000 4,705 
vonsattllahalicebebohic 6,000 4,826 
SpA Ar tone 10,000 8,878 
ssetialiinanedianaicmediihgii 2,500 1,736 
sebisnadincaheedibeuseneen 4,000 3,926 
itt eesimh ened ebentbese 4,000 2,248 
shalechbsSeucdssbuenauae 6,000 5,525 


THE OLD AND NEW RATES COMPARED. 


The new reduction in the rates of premium exhibit the following comparisons from 
the old and the new tables of Tae Mutua Lire for insurance of $1,000, annual pay- 


Age of 25, old rates $19 89, new $16 91 


2270, “ 1936 
2638, “ 22 42 
3130, “ 2661 
3797, “ 3227 
4718, “ 4010 
5991, “ 5092 
7763, “ 6599 


The other companies continue to charge the old rates. THE MuTuaL LiIFE’s new 
rates are uniform to the eld as well as to the new policy-holders, and to the different 
classes of the insured, whether life or endowment. 








The first column of figures shows the amount paid on the policy, and the second 
column shows the amount of earnings in addition thereto. 


Amount of 


NAME AND PLACE OF DEATH. Policy. Additions. 
Angelina J. Depau, New York City..... ki abhhencsenabepchagesenay $10,000 $10,190 
Bs Os ie EL TG WE 0b sven ghecadacesbsarionsesavacess 3,000 4,096 
Ie DG, CIR, NEI. 65 tcc vcecc cn0s.cscecseeeseencens 5,000 5,097 
PEED Ts, DEIR, NOUN TEs on 0.0 0.000 005000n0sespecneccencseseces 4,000 2,741 
BR. Hi. Gnowsdan, Baltimore, MG........cccccsscccccceccccccescce 2,000 1,651 
Silas F. Kitchen, Colorado Springs, Col................20202eee00- 1,500 2,137 
NS on cine rnbiceecaiepannabkesanssdnese anne 5,000 8,529 
David M. Marvin, Westport, Conn...... pide mks sendtendencuenen 6,000 5,525 
Augustus Pardee, Elizabeth, N. J..........ccccccvcsccccccccccccce 5,000 8,142 
SE eg ST gd PONT, Hn oo 0.0.0.3 occ dencnnsésescesascccecsa 4,000 4,712 
Jeremiah H. Lyford, Rock Island, Ill.................ceceeeeeeees 2,000 1,591 
Charles A. Lockwood, New York City.............cccecseeeeeeces 5,000 4,735 
Edward E. Manton, Swampscot, Mass..............-..eeeeeeeeees 3,000 3,123 
Ephraim G. Thurston, Bangor, Me........ Sala sente ems omenebdcmelis 2,000 1,294 
Bas TIRE DRO) TAGE, 6 5 basse «0 vlan vin 0b kk vacwonecdserecicsiecs 1,000 1,030 
George W. Blunt, New York City...............ccececsecsceeeees 5,000 5,554 
Edward L. Baker, New Bedford, Mass.......... bsbU edu duGinsvens 2,500 2,228 
Prancls: A. Vistsur, Risthawil, Vb. ooisis oi. os ciiid cdivcccscvccssivetes 1,000 1,233 
PE TI, Wass sae caccceccckvdseseccodecdaceeccs 2,000 2,121 
Ezekiel Magie, Montville, N. J...........cccccccccccccevcccssccccs » 1,000 1,476 
Isaac W. Arthur, New Orleans, La..................0205 Wie dicii 8,000 7,588 
Samuel M. Isaacs, New York City............... éveubevessebedlis 5,000 6,171 
Wee, TN, FE. esd ebee ii ccccivicbecscciviccabed -. 1,500 2,145 
Sen a. Se, ROME, SUMING id Hh iivscidicdicsccedessvdvcceddas 500 643 
Henry V. Jones, New Brunswick, N.J..............cccceceeecess 1,000 1,040 
Wm. M. Vermilye, New York City...............cccceccees paneee 5,000 7,088 
SRE Be, TI, Elo ccd cocwccascssiacsccecce Faudaasceamaie 230 287 
i i Oe I, MI, IN ics ches cccccccecccccéescbceen . 6,000 4,826 
Ome epee, TION WON ON oink lobe celle cccecsbccctccces 10,000 17,054 
PE I Elid cos cccccscwhesdetvncvosstosanesawenee 1,100 678 
I, I, oon. 5. cov dccceccnepccpeceneebas cons 500 851 
ee, SN oo oda 0.0 00h s0ts.cnsonndedcngtesncnedc 5,000 4,653 
EO 6 RS ee ne eee 1,000 1,165 
Anthony Van Inwagen, Racine, Wis...................sccccecees 4,000 4,248 
Robert M. Cunningham, Louisville Ky.................seeeeeees 2,500 1,736 
SE Cs BRNO, BMD, EI oo oc ssc sccccncccvascovessesesione 10,000 8,898 
Uzebius Hutchings, Louisville, Ky...............seccccsceecsscees 5,000 4,483 
BGI Bi, GOST, SMO, BOs og consciences cccccsccceseeciccens 5,000 6,846 
ee ns cccknmsnetesatanesagirecereses 5,000 4,196 
Albert T. McMurphy, West Vincent, Pa.................seesceees 2,000 1,155 
WERE WI, CONNIE, Occ cccchtenceesrec diveecsecess ccocee 1,000 1,441 
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BABYS SLEEP. 
By IpA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 
Ta rose is on the casement laid, 
Nor crimson leaf nor zephyrs stir; 
The spider rests, as half afraid 
To spin his web of gossamer; 
The cat upon the door-sill croons 
Her softest, silkiest lullaby ; 
The wren has hushed her tinkling tunes, 
And broods beneath the gable nigh— 
I almost hear the shadows creep, 
Such perfect bliss of stillness is, 
When baby goes to sleep. 





Like a white shallop out at sea, 
His cradle-bed swings to and fro, 
And drifts him far away from me- 
I cannot go where he will go; 
And is it east, or is it west, 
That iste of dreams, that shadowy land? 
And who will lead him on bis quest ? 
Or who will bold him by the hand? 
Though smiles across his sweet lips creep, 
He will not tell—he guards them well, 
rhe secrets of his sleep. 


And now the birds sing out anew, 
The cat wakes, playful, by the door. 
The careless winds arise and strew 
A shower of rose-leaves on the floor; 
Child-laughter shakes the summer air, 
And dancing feet are ia the ball, 
And | am drowned in golden bair, 
Bright as a sun-lit waterfall. 
Hush! to the cradle-side they creep, 
And, calling soft and kissing oft, 
Win baby from his sleep. 





MY FRIEND'S HUSBAND. 
By PRISCILLA ALDEN. 

y OT mine—no, indeed; my husband is so different 
os that I may write a paper sometime just to tell 
how good he is, but this article is about avother 
woman’s husband. Jobn and I have just returned 
from a visit to some dear friends of mine, and their 
experience of life’s little trials has been of such a kind, 
and yet so unlike one to the other, that I have a great 
desire to tell some one all about it. 

“But why not tell everybody?” said John, when [ 
told him my desire. And so I send this to the Chris- 
tian Union, with the hope that there may be some 
among its readers still young and clear-sighted enough 
to profit by a bad example. I do not mean that there 
s no possibility of improvement in those who have 
reached middle life. Surely I would not thus cut off 
my own possibilities for daily growth in the knowl- 
edge of good, but it remains true that if a manor 
woman has lived to the age of forty years in the un- 
conscious indulgence of petty selfishness, the proba- 
bilities are against sufficient clearness ana range of 
mental vision to take in one’s entire self. Or, if such 
vision is granted by divine inspiration, the sight of a 
soul encrusted with neglected opportunities for a 
daily giving of one’s self away, after the pattern of the 
Great Master, must be full of pain. 

The friend of whom I wish to speak, like many 
another loving wife, palliates all her husband’s short- 
comings with the oft-repeated excuse, ‘‘O, it is just 
his way,” an excuse against which I wish vehemently 
to protest. Asif anyone had a right to make himself 
disagreeable to all around him simply because he was 
indulging in his own particular disagreeableness, and 
not another's. 

But “his way” in this case meant nothing unpleas- 
antin manner. It was simply that kind of selfishness 
which, through inability or unwillingness to put itself 
in the place of another, always judges from its own 
standpoint. 

Of my friend herself, I will only say that she has 
been married twenty-five years, and that she went, 
at her marriage, from a home in the city to a large 
farm in the country. Though her city home had 
been a humble one, yet certain things had seemed so 
much a matter of course and so entirely a necessity 
that it never occurred to her to doubt their continu- 
ance after marriage. 

Among these, I may mention her attendance at 
ehurch, her ability, in a small way, to assist others, 
and, especially, her love of cleanliness and order in 
all her household arrangements. I have often won- 
dered if the grace that conquered resentment when 
she found that it was ‘‘too much trouble” to harness 
the horse and take herto church on Sunday mornings 
was not a better gift to her than she could have ob- 
tained in the public worship which she so much en- 
joyed. The distance was so great as to prevent her 
walking over the rough roads except in the very best 
of weather, and yet the desire to bring up her chil- 
dren in the church often induced her to lead the little 
ones the whole distance, though the weary feet of the 
mother would gladly bave found their rest at home. 
I do not say that her husbaud always refused to ac- 
company her. He did refuse to attend church, but 
the horses were at her service when there happened 
to be one gentle enough to trust to her driving, or 
when the “hired man” could spare his valuable time, 
or he himself would drive if he “felt like it,” but her 
feelings were rarely consulted, 











It was the same with regard to money. If it had 
happened to be perfectly convenient for him, he would 
have been glad to supply ber with all she could spend. 
But he was what, in common parlance, is called * land 
poor.” His large farm was far from bringing him in 
a large income; and, in the constant endeavor to en- 
ricb the land, he found no time to cultivate the mind 
or soul, and neither time nor money to give to those 
who were poorer than himself. That his pigs sbould 
be the fattest in the market, he would spend all that 
was necessary; but to pay his wife’s pew-rent seemed 
a burden too great to be borne. No fruits were to be 
found upon his table, because it ‘‘did not pay ” to 
raise them, the health and pleasure of wife and chil- 
dren not being considered a profitable investment. 

His horses must have rest; but a holiday, or any 
social recreation, for himself or his wife was quite un- 
necessary. 

But even these things were more excusable than 
the neglect of the commonest comforts of the house- 
hold. For the first ten years of her married life my 
friend managed to posses? her soul in patience with- 
out a drain to her kitchen sink. Barns were built 
with fine cellars and cisterns, but every drop of water 
that came to the house for the supply of a large family 
must be brought from a distance, and after it had 
passed through the wash-tub and the sink, it must be 
poured beneath the kitchen windows, there to give 
back its fragrance in the heat of summer, and to form 
a mound of ice in the cold of winter. 

But when, at length, prosperity had so far attended 
them as to warrant the building ofa fine new house, 
the days of such tmals seemed over to my friend. 
Imagine, then, her dismay at finding the very same 
condition of things, with a slight difference in two 
particulars: 

The supply of water was several rods farther from 
the house, and underneath the kitchen windows was 
a tub to receive the drainage, to be emptied when it 
was entirely convenient for the men of the household, 
and otherwise to overflow and cause a running stream 
of foul water around the doors. 

And then—well, I don’t know what happened then, 
but that is fifteen years ago, and a tub is there still ! 
For, as my friend merrily said, ‘‘*men may come and 
men may go, but tubs stay there forever.” Men of 
all trades have been called to the farm to keep barns 
in repair, and cattle well boused, and laborers are 
always at hand, yet, in fifteen years, one day’s work 
could not be spared to dig a drain and laya pipe a 
few rods! And this is the last half of the nineteenth 
century, when every paper ove takes up is full of 
sanitary measures relating to this very thing. But 
what can be expected of a man who is too poor even 
to subscribe for a weekly paper, while a daily would 
be quite out of the question? As his wife argues, he 
is too poor not to take one in these days of great im- 
provements. 

I will say nothing of broken door-bells left unhung 
for four years, or latches off for as many more, for 
these are only among numberless minor matters which 
have brought to my friend great inconvenience and 
weariness, but untold patience and sweetness. To 
me, her husband seems unutterably selfish; to her, he 
is simply of so different a nature that he does not 
realize how much a woman’s comfort depends upon 
such things. I cannot tell her what I can say here— 
that he ought to realize it; that his love should teach 
him to consult her pleasure if his intellect does not 
lay hold of the reasons for her desires; that, though 
his caresses may imply love, they will not buy shoes 
for the children, nor give them the benefits of culti- 
vated society ; that, though money cannot take the 
place of love, a little would sometimes be an accepta- 
ble proof of it. 

For it is just here that the selfishness lies. He will 
giye her everything that she wishes, if the desire hap- 
pens also to be in the line of his own perceptions, but 
that she should have an individual want passes his 
comprehension. Satisfied with her society himself, 
and with the active life of the farm, he cannot under- 
stand the need in her of any woman’s society beyond 
the kitchen maids. Fortunately for her, she has 
proved herself so valuable a friend that people are not 
willing to give her up to solitude. 

I could the more easily forgive this man if he were 
of dull intellect and slow comprehension in other 
respects, but, on the contrary, though lacking in cul- 
ture, he is, in most matters, a man of quick percep- 
tions, clear thought, and sound judgment, and withal, 
of a sweet disposition, if that can be called sweet 
which is merely neither sour nor sharp. His children 
are fond of him, and his wife loves him. 

In times of severe trouble or illness he is the anx- 
ious, watchful and devoted husband and father, for 
he seems to love tenderly that which is a part of 
himself. 

Yet, because wife and children area part of himself, 
they must thirk his thoughts and rest satisfied with 
his decisions, though they be made without the least 
reference to any individuality but his own. 

I do not wish to speak without that charity that 
“thinketh no evil,” but, since life is so made up of 
these little things, I cannot help wishing for her sake, 
that my friend’s husband would pay a little attention 
to that other clause of the same verse, ‘‘ Love seeketh 
not her own.” Unfortunately this man, not the only 


one of his class, really thinks that he is doing “ the 
very best he can. 
John says I am making this article too long, and per- 











haps I am, though I have not said a word about the ex- 
perience of another friend, an experience resulting 
from a kind of selfishness which is, I think, more com. 
mon among women than men. I must not, however, 
say a word or I shall want to tell the whole story. But 
the portrait I have sketched here, though drawn from 
life, might, I am sorry to say, serve equally well with 
slight changes as a model for several others besides 
my friend’s husband, even in my own limited obser- 
vation. 

And the pity of it is, that they will fail to recognize 
their own portrait; while the best of 11 is, that those of 
us who see in it even the faintest likeness to ourselves, 
will strive all the more earnestly to get away from the 
shadow of self into the love that * looks also on the 
things of others.” 








ALLOWANCES FOR CHILDREN. 
Do you approve of an allowance for children, made to them 
with a view of teaching them the rigbt use of money—beyin- 


ning as soo they ¢ ai ‘ ath ? 
Z n as they cut their wisdom teeth A Morner. 


I Hi deagerd child should be made to earn the money 
he spends, on the same principle that it is better 
for a man to earn the fortune that he owns; he knows 
the value of money because he measures it by the 
patience and labor it took him to amassit. It is the 
misfortune of children brought up by rich parents 
that they have no sort of conception of the value of 
money. Its want does not teacb them foresight, 
sagacity, forbearance, self-denial. The child has a 
piece of money, and his only idea is to spend it 
promptly; but if he had been under discipline for 
four weeks to earn that quarter of a dollar he would 
value it, and would not want to spend it. The dan- 
ger is, that in some cases, by this plan, you may bring 
up a child to a mercenary spirit; but there are a hun- 
dred young men ruined for want of knowledge of the 
value of money where there is one who becomes a 
miser or an avaricious man. Tlrere is no time when 
the foundation of the meral qualities can be instilled 
into a man so well as in childhood, and tbe lesson 
should then be learned that for every pleasure and 
every value man has he must give an equivalent. 
Nature keeps books; and if a man does not, by hand 
or head or dispos:tion, or something, render an equiv- 
alent for what be gefs, he goes through life stealing 
all the while. F 

Nor is there any difficulty, with the exercise of a 
little thought, in finding employment for children: 
a bed in the garden; cleaning the shoes; carrying the 
mail to the post-office; taking care of a younger 
brother or sister; going over the books in the library, 
cleaning them, and putting them back in order. Any 
thoughtful mother will easily invent a stock of thiugs 
which may be kept for the children to do to earn 
trifles, without unduly compelling them to make at- 
tem pts beyond the reach of inadequate perseverance; 
for children are not naturally long-winded, and find 
it bard to carry on a consecutive purpose the whole 
week. The practice would save a world of trouble in 
the house. Nervous, active children, dyivg for want 
of something to do, are therefore tumultuous, break 
the furniture, and get whipped or not, as the case 
may be, merely because they have such a fund of vital 
force which is left undirected. In a well-ordered 
family the matter can be managed easily; but the 
trouble is to secure the management where the family 
is not well ordered. Parents who are not fertile in 
methods would rather clapa child on the lap, give 
him a kissing, and call him a dear little cherub, and, 
when he breaks out in some obstreperous and incon- 
venient way, go into the next room, give him a whip- 
ping, and, when he roars, hush him with a * Be still! 
Don't you know we have company ?” 

It is better that the child earn the allowance than 
that he have it given to him. Of course, when be 
goes away from home to schoo! there is an end of his 
earning. Nowa child who has been brought up at 
home to appreciate the value of mouey will not be 
apt to squander bis money away at school. But it is 
avery bad thing to allow a child at school a large 
allowance. It is a great deal better that he should 
develop his enjoyment out of himself, not out of bis 
pocket. In such cases as a picnic, money becomes 
necessary. He has to pay to go. A child should also 
have enough money te buy the toys required by the 
change of games at the various seasons. ‘There are no 
absolute rules to determine either amount or method; 
the principle is: Teach the child to learn by experi- 
ence the value of money. Make it cost him some- 
thing. 

Another equally essential lesson that he should be 
taught, is to adapt his wants to his means. Almost all 
ehildren in mixed society are obliged to contrast 
themselves with their neighbor’s children. Their 
neighbor is rich; their family poor. The rich man 
sets the style, or his daughters do. They can afford a 
new hat once a month; but the others, perhaps, not 
once in six. They look with envy at their neighbors. 
and are constantly ashamed of wearing the same 
clothes. 1 should like to hear them say: ‘‘ Well, I can’t 
afford that,” and say it open-facedly, and admit they 
are not sorich; not to be ashamed to go in the market 
to buy things that are not so fine. The French are 
proud of economy. The whole home sentiment in 
families runs against people who are not economical 
and who do not show skill in adjusting results to the 
means they have to work with. It is so in Evgland 
with the middle-class families; but to a large extent in 
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America we have neither the plain honesty, the in 
telligence, nor the practical skill in domestic manage- 
ment of the French. This is the side on which the 
Chinese blood would do us good—the power of living 
well on an amazingly little. This is a topic that ought 
to be preached on in church, talked about in the 
schoolroom and practised everywhere. 

The foundation on which the Gospel is to build the 
spiritual element is a wise home-training. A child 
well governed at home is generally well governed at 
school, and becomes a good man in after life. A child 
fractious at home will generally be fractious at school, 
and, in the absence of good-nature at home, will 
senerally carry his temper through life. A child 
prought up at home to be independent will be inde- 
pendent all through life; one brought up to earn his 
money Will be careful and a good business manager. 
A child brought up not to be ashamed of doiug good 
will be helped to avoid all pitfalls ard temptations, 
instead of being led away because he is ashamed not 
to have the courage to do those things which no man 
ought to have the courage to do. 








Out-of-Doors. 


GARDEN PESTS. 
By E, A. MATTIERS. 

AST summer, I made the acquaintance of two new 

garden pests—both worms. One attacked the mig- 
nonette, and the other laid siege to the verbenas, to 
which plant they confined their attentions exclusively. 
The mignuonette-worms were large and smooth, of a 
vivid green color. For them the only remedy was 
hand-picking. They were not numerous, did not re- 
main long, and were easily managed. You had but to 
go over the beds several times during the day, and re- 
move them. They were sluggish, and readily cap- 
tured. But the verbena-worms were much more 
troublesome; their number was legion, and they 
lasted the summer long. They were quite small—not 
more than an inch in length when full-grown, of a pale- 
green hue, with black heads, and of an exceedingly 
retiring disposition, hiding inside the stems and buds, 
and rolling themselves up in the leaves, so that it was 
impossible to get at them without destroying their 
lodging-places. They had another peculiarity, very 
useful in their underhand proceedings—they spun 
coverts for themselves, and, when disturbed, would 
let themselves down to the ground on a thread, like a 
spider. When discovered, they had taken full posses- 
sion of the bed; every bunch of buds, leaf, and stem 
seemed to be infested. But the strangest thing about 
them was that they did not interfere with the growth 
of the plants, which were green and vigorous. Indeed, 
we had been congratulating ourselves on the un- 
usually fine condition of our self-sown seedlings. It 
was early in July, just time for the verbenas to bloom, 
and I had counted on them to make nosegays for my 
friends. For myself, I care little for cut flowers, and 
could have endured the loss of -the verbenas without 
much regret, for my Drummond phlox was in full 
bloom and very brilliant. But phlox does not take 
kindly to other flowers, and is unmanageable in a 
bouquet; while verbenas seem to love everything 
they are associated with. 

I sat down upon the grassand put on my “ thinking- 
cap ”’—a useful article anywhere, but indispensable in 
the garden. I saw that I must give up the first crop 
of blossoms, but perhaps the plants might be saved 
for late-blooming. And saved they were, as by fire. 
I cut off two large basketsful of branches and burned 
then. How that bed did look after it was “shaven 
and shorn!” But they recovered much sooner than I 
had expected, and began to bloom in August and 
continued until frost. I kept a sharp lookout for the 
worms afterwards, and found a few all thruugh the 
season. I do not know their origin, nor whether they 
could have been nipped in the egg if taken in time. 
I have seen similar-looking animals on currant-bushes. 
Can it be the currant-worm? And, if so, how aid 
it get into the flower-garden ? 

The shell-less snails, or slugs, made considerable 
work for me last summer, too. I think they must 
feed at night or very early in the morning; for we 
did not suspect their presence until they had done a 
good deal of damage to our pansies. We found that 
sifted coal-ashes spread over pansy-beds interfered so 
much with Master Snail’s comfort that he “got up 
and dusted” (literally). He afterwards paid court to 
Sweet Pea, but a dose of ashes cured him of his pas- 
sion for this lovely fair one, too. Ashes are also use- 
ful in ridding seed-beds and cold-frames of the 
cabbage-flea, that bane of tender seedlings. I remem- 
ber, one morning in ‘spring, I found a colony of 
cabbage-fieas settled on my stocks, and feeding as if 
they had come from a land of famine. A dusting of 
ashes dispersed them; but not before they had com- 
pletely riddled the stocks. The cabbage-flea is very 
destructive to sweet-abyssum, devouring it as soon as 
it appears above ground; the only way to save it is 
tosow under glass and keep covered until out of the 
seed-leaf, and then apply ashes. 

No list of garden pests would be complete without 
the cut-worm. He is u fat grub, of a dull gray or 
freenish color, and you will find him in the morning 
about the roots of succulent plants of all varieties. If 
you notice a freshly-severed leaf lying on the ground, 
dig in the vicinity and you will find the cut-worm. 

me seasons cut-worms abound and do much dam- 
4g@, at other times you will hardly see a dozen during 





the whole summer. Still, one must be on the watch 
for him, for even one cut-worm in a garden is one too 
many. The wue-worm is another pest that requires 
looking after. It is a slender, dry worm of a yellowish- 
brown color, white inside, like its food, which is the 
pith of plants. I did not kuow what to make of him 
at first. I had one test for every suspicious character 
I met with; tried by this ordeal he seemed to say: 
“Behold my innocence! do you find any green-stuff 
inside my pockets?’ And I| never did. But still, 
being a woman, I followed my instincts and continued 
to squash him whensoever and wheresoever found, 
and one day I discovered bim snugly ensconsed inside 
the stalk of adying plant. Thus his nefarious proceed- 
ings were brought to light, and, also, the reason of the 
white lining to his pocket, which was not the white. 
ness of innocence by any means. 

But my pect aversion among garden pests is the 
aster-beetle—that slim, sleek imp of darkness which 
devours your choicest flowers before your very eyes 
as unconcernedly as a cow eats grass. I once asked a 
noted amateur florist if there was any remedy for the 
aster-beetle. ‘Certainly there is,’’ he said. *‘ What 
is it?’ I queried, breathlessly. ‘‘ You can squeeze 
their heads between your thumb and finger.”’ I tried 
this ove season, but that sufficed. I have now found 
out another and more agreeable way of circumvent- 
ing this pest. I do not plant any asters. 

I leave the field free to my kind friend, and I have 
no doubt the beetles keep him busy, for he is a great 
admirer of asters. So am I—in other people’s 
gardens. 








Our Poung Folks. 





PRISCILLA’S BOYS. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
} 

UNT PENELOPE sat on the front porch, with a 

blue stocking drawn tightly over one hand, 
while with the other she guided the shining needle 
back and forth across an ugly hole in theheel. David 
was very “hard on his stockings,” and Aunt Pen 
thanked her stars she had only one to darn for. As 
she darned, she rocked slowly, and sang, to a doleful 
tune, the words, 

* Broad is the road that leads to death,” 


Not that Aunt Pen felt in the least doleful, but that 
was her darning tune, and she always sang it, just as 
she sang, *‘ Arise, my soul, arise,’’ When she was iron- 
ing, and, ‘‘ How happy are they,” whev she worked 
over the butter. Once in a while she pushed up her 
glasses and looked down the road, for it was almost 
sundown, and time for David to come home from mar- 
ket. He had gone down before sunrise, with the black- 
and-white calf, and two jars of yellow butter, with the 
clover-leaf stamp on the smooth, dainty prints. All 
the market-goers knew that clover-leaf; it was as good 
as ‘‘artist’s proof” on the margin of an engraving; 
not a pound of the butter that bore it ever found its 
way to any common table. Aunt Pen felt no anxiety 
about that, or about the baskets of eggs, ouions, lettuce 
and radishes; but the black-and-white calf was her 
personal property, brought up by hand from the 
day its imprudeut young mother choked herself with 
a turnip and leftit an orphan. It gave Aunt Pena 
little pang to see it go, but she hoped it would sell 
well after all the trouble she bad seen with it. 

She was thinking, too, of Priscilla, the little sister 
of whose younger days she had taken almost a 
mother’s care—the little sister that now at thirty years 
of age was a widow, with nothing on earth but a poor 
little house on a poor little city street, and three 
riotous boys. Not a market-day passed on which 
David did not carry a basket of nice things from the 
furm to Priscilla, yet Aunt Pen knew there was never 
anything to spare at the little home. 

“Poor Priscilla,” she mused, ‘‘ here’s David and me, 
with more than enough; and we’d have her here ina 
minute, if it wasn’t for the boys—they’re such awfully 
lively boys. Seems to me I'd sooner have a quiet cor- 
ner in the poorhouse than live with ’em. It’s a pity, 
too; but Priscilla can put ’em vut to trades in a few 
years; and then she shall come right home, poor 
thing, and be cossetted up.” 

Aunt Pen sighed, and a tear ran down to the point 
of her nose; but just then she caught sight of David 
driving along the flat, and she snipped off her yarn, 
and turned the stocking with a jerk. 

“Goodness sakes !’’ she exclaimed, “if he isn’t bring- 
ing back the calf; couldn't get a fair price, I reckon. 
Well, David always was a master hand at a bargain; 
but, after all,a dollar or so didn’t matter, just for him 
and me. My sakes, how the critter does bawl! Must 
be half-starved.”’ 

Aunt Pen trotted away to the dairy, and skimmed a 
pan of milk for her pet, coming out to the porch just 
as David pulled old Dolly’s nose up to the gate. 

“Well, David,” she began; but at the sound of her 
voice there was a piteous bawl from the dusty, dusky 
lump in the bottom of the wagon, then a wild flourish 
of arms and legs, and over the wheels bounded Pris- 
cilla’s boys ! 

Aunt Pen stood grasping her pan, the milk pouring 
slowly down her clean check apron, until the boys 
rushed up the steps and surrounded her. 

“Oh, Aunt Pen! didn’t we fool you? We're going 
to stay a week! Isn’t it jolly! Where’s Captain ? 
C’m on to the barn, boys!” 





David was watching Aunt Peu out of the corner of 
his eye, though he pretended to be carrying in the 
butter-jarsa; but he very wisely said not a word, and 
hurried away to the barn with Dolly. By the time 
the harness was taken off, the boys had explored every 
nook and corner; and Archie shouted a cheerful 
“Hallo, Uncle David,” sitting astride the big beam 
above the barn-fioor. Uncle David’s heart gave such 
a jump, he nearly stuck the pitchfork into Dolly’s 
nose; but he said, very quietly : 

“You boys go and fetch the milk-pails, and [Il let 
ye milk the red heifer.” 

Away went Phil and Norris; and Uncle David did 
not dare look up until Archie came sliding down from 
the mow. Then he grasped him by the shoulder, and 
said, sternly : 

‘“*See here, young man, just let me catch you going 
on that beam again, and I'll pack you home in no 
time.” 

“*Taint bard to do,” said Archie. But he had no 
mind to be sent home; and he laid up Uncle David's 
words in his memory. 

Phil and Norris, rushing, like a whirlwind, to the 
house, burst in at the dairy door just as Aunt Pen 
was coming out with a plate of dougbnuts—spicy 
twists of golden-brown, whose flavor the boys knew 
right well. Aunt Pen stood her ground against the 
shock; but the doughnuts scattered under the shelves, 
out at the door, and one brown beauty leaped into the 
middle of a pan of milk, and bobbed about contentedly 
in the creamy ocean. 

The boys dove after the dougbnuts, bumping their 
heads together, scolding, laughing, and apologizing 
to Aunt Pen all in a breath. 

**] s’pose we can eat ’em now,” said Norris. ‘ You 
wouldn’t want to put ’em on the table.” 

“Yes, you can eat them,” said Aunt Pen, with a 
sort of despairing smile. ‘‘ You may eat anything 
you want, except the grindetone.”’ 

“Goody,” said Phil. “I mean to stay all sum- 
mer and help Uncle David.” 

“O, Aunt Pen, we want the milk-pails!” and Norris 
seized a large tin pail from a shelf on a level with the 
top of his head. 

“Stop, Norry, that’s buttermilk for the little pigs,” 
screamed Aunt Pen; but Norry had already tipped 
the brimming pail, and the white deluge was pouring 
over him from bead to foot. 

“Goodness sakes!” said poor Aunt Pen, “no won- 
der Priscilla’s worn to skin and bone. I should be 
raving crazy in a month.” She brought a towel and 
wiped Norry’s dripping head and shoulders, and 
turned both the boys out of the dairy. 

They found Captain sauntering through the yard, 
and in two minutes had forgotten buttermilk and 
pails in a rough-and-tumble with the shaggy old 
fellow. 

Meantime Uncle David had brought the pails from 
the back fence, given Archie his promised lesson with 
the patient red heifer, and was ready for supper and 
for talk. 

*“ Priscilla’s poorly,” he began; “she’s thin and 
trembly, and looks sort o’ discouraged.” 

“No wonder,” said Aunt Pen, glancing severely 
around the table. 

“Her cough is bad again, and she don’t seem to 
have any heart to doctor it. Said all she wanted was 
a good rest, but she never seemed to get time for it.” 

‘“*Poor thing!” said Aunt Pen, “if she badn’t been 
as brave as 4 major, she’d a’ been in her grave years 
ago.”” But when her stern eyes ran over the little 
group she saw the tears dropping into Norry’s plate, 
while Archie’s great eyes seemed growing bigger 
every minute. 

“T want to go home to my mamma,” sobbed Norry, 
‘she wants me to comfort ber.” 

“There, there,’’ said Uncle David, awkwardly 
wiping Norry’s eyes with his red silk handkerchief, 
“don’t you fretabout your ma! she’ll be as chirk as a 
cricket by the time you go back. She'll get rested, 
you see.” 

“We don’t make my mother tired,” said Archie, 
proudly, ‘“‘she calls us her comforters, and she likes 
to do things for us.” 

“ Well, well, who ever heard the like,” said Aunt 
Pen; but she set heiself to consoling Norris, and even 
called up some stories of the days whev she and Pris- 
cilla were merry girls together, and romped about the 
woods and fields of that same old farm. 

“Such a pretty girl as she was,” she said, regretfully, 
thinking of the thin cheeks, and sunken eyes. 

“She’s pretty now,’’ said Archie, ‘prettier than 
most anybody.” 

Aunt Pen looked at Uncle Davidand began to think 
Priscilla’s boys were not so bad afterall. After sup- 
per the boys sat quietly in the doorway, and watched 
the fire-flies glittering like little winged stars among 
the tall grass of the meadow, and Aunt Pen listened 
with wonder to their quaint fancies, and tried in vain 
to answer their puzzling questions. 

“Does God make new fire-flies every summer?’ 

“Why yes, they hatch out I reckon, like other bugs.” 

“They’rea kind of stars, Is’pose. When we don’t see 
’em do they go away to China? Do you s’pose any of 
these fire flies were here when mamma was alittle girl ? 
O, Norry, I guess they’re a kind of fireworks, for the 
little birds to see, or else fairies flying about to take 
care of the flowers. Aunty Pen, what did you and 
mamma think they were?’ 

**Goodness, child, we never thought anything about 
it; we just called ’em lightning-bugs.”’ 
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‘‘ 4nd didn’t you ever pretend things—nice things 
when you didn’t truly believe ’em, you know?” 

“It’s time you youngsters were in bed,” said Uncle 
David, and Aunt Pen escorted them to the east cham- 
ber with a feeling of relief too profound for utter- 
ance. 

She came downstairs without a word and seated 
herself by the window. 

* Well,” said David, after a time. 

‘Well,’ said Aunt Pen, “it’s easier getting into a 
scrape than getting out of it, that’s all I’ve got to 
say.” 

“IT couldn’t help it, Penelope,” said David, ‘* you’d 
have done it yourself: to see the poor, pale creetur, 
trying to be smiling and chipper, and her fingers all 
of a tremble over the basket you sent.”’ 

‘* Why under the sun didn’t you bring her too!” ex- 
claimed Aunt Pen, *‘men always do too much or too 
little.” 

“I tried to persuade her, but she’s taken in some 
sewing, and said she must finish it, not to lose her cus- 
tom. It’s my opinion she’s sewing herself into her 
grave, but having the boys away will make things 
easier; they’re such an uneasy set.” 

‘‘ They’re not so bad for boys,” said Aunt Pen, ‘‘and 
if Priscilla can stand ’em all the year round I reckon 
I can make out for a week.” 

Up in the east chamber, Phil had sunk at once into 
the sleep of the blessed, but Archie sat with his arms 
clasped around his knees, and his great eyes watching 
the stars. 

Presently, from Norry’s pillow, came a low sobbing, 
breaking into a pitiful wail, 

* Not anybody didn’t kissme. I want my mamma 
to kiss me!” 

“Q Norry, don’t you cry,’ whispered Archie, 
**cause I’m having such a good time, thinking about 
things; and if Aunt Pen comes, she’ll say, ‘lie right 
down and go to sleep,’ and that makes me kind o’ mad 
inside.” 

**T want to come in your bed,” said Norry. 

** Well, come, then! It’s pretty little, but I guess 
we can squeeze up. Do you know, Norry, this was 
the very bed mamma used to sleep in when she was a 
little girl like you?” 

* Ain’t a little girl!” 

“ Well, when she was little. And I should just like 
to know what she thought about us, and what’s the 
reason she didn’t stay here, ’stead of Aunt Pen. This 
house is too big for two people, and ours is too little 
for boys to have good times in.”’ 

* Let’s tell Aunt Pen to trade houses.” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t! and Is’pose mamma wouldn’t, 
too; but when I’m a man I’m going to buy a farm, 
bigger’n this, maybe.” 

*O yes, Archie! and not have any potatoes, and old 
smelly onions, and cross gobbler turkeys; but just 
maple-sugar trees, and—pop-corn, and—straw berries, 
and—chickens, and—cunning little baby pigs.” 

‘And I shall have horses—a whole barnful: gray 
horses, and white horses, and black horses, and po- 
nies” —— 

“ Archie,” called Aunt Pen, “don’t you speak an- 
other word to-night.”’ 

“Aw,” growled Archie, between his teeth; but he 
subsided into silence, and, soon after, into sleep, 
which lasted until late in the morning, in spite of the 
chorus of birds, the noisy crowing of the cocks, and 
the clatter of pans and pails that were marshaled for 
the milking. Aunt Pen improved these shining hours 
by hurrying through her morning work, nervously 
watching the stairway, and dreading the moment 
when three little barbarians should descend upon her 
peaceful territory. 

They came at last—rosy, wide-awuke, barefooted. 

“Mamma said we might go barefooted,”’ explained 
Phil, *‘ and I'm awful glad, for it takes so long to but- 
ton your shoes.” 

“And mamma said you should let us run, and to 
not worry, because dirt wouldn’t hurt us, nor water 
neither,” said Archie. 

“T don’t think water would hurt you,” said Aunt 
Pen. ‘Go out to the pump and wash.” 

**Goody—let me pump,” said Phil. 

“Me! me!” screamed Norry, tumbling over the 
door-mat; and such a splashing and spattering, and 
wild frolic fullowed that Aunt Pen mentally deter- 
mined that they should wash in the house in future, 
but Uncle David only laughed. 

‘* Makes me think of the yaller birds; they carry on 
just so down at the barn-trough every morning, fuss- 
ing and fluttering, and spattering each other as if 
they were chock-full of frolic.” 

It quite won Aunt Pen’s heart to see the hearty 
relish with which the boys attacked her nice break- 
fast, Norry’s blue eyes rolling over the top of his 
great mug of new milk with a satisfaction too deep 
for words. 

“ Now, then,” said Aunt Pen, putting on her most 
determined look, ‘‘I mean you boys shall have a good 
time if it kills me; but there’s some things you can’t 
do. You mustn’t go to the mill-pond, or meddle with 
your Uncle David's tools, or whittle on the front 
stoop. You understand?” 

“Yes’m,” said Archie, who was whispering to Phil 
like a young conspirator; ‘“‘and, Aunt Pen, we want 
you to give us a pretty big basket to save nice things 
in to take home to mamma. We know where there’s 
some lovely moss.” 

Nothing but the biggest market-basket would sat- 





isfy their desires, and, after a little scuffle as to who 
should carry it, Norry dragged it off in triumph, and 
the three adventurers marched down the lane in 
quest of treasure. 

(Concluded next week.) 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


AS ever an aunt so blest! Some new and de- 
lightful pleasure is always turning up. Who 
would have thought that ‘“ Cousin Tom’’ would take 
the time to write such a nice long letter about his 
“Fourth of July.’”’ You have no idea how you all 
keep me studying the map. I shall have to ask your 
uncle to buy me one to keep right by my desk. The 
large ones are all downstairs in his library, and 1 have 
to keep running down to hunt up the places you write 
about; and that reminds meto say that I hope you 
never read about any place without looking it up on 
the map. If you have not a good large atlas, I advise 
you tosave up your pocket-money and buy one, for 
the very best way to study geograpby is to find ex- 
actly where the places you hear or read about are 
situated. Now, [ could not find Estes Park on the 
map, but I found Long’s Peak, and I shall always re- 
member it, because Cousin Tom spent his Fourth of 
July there, and could have skated if he had only car- 
ried his skates. 

Wasn't it a grand place to have a prayer and praise 
meeting. I should like to know how it sounded when 
** Praise God” rang out so high up towards the clouds, 
Do you know, my dears, how happy it makes one to 
carry a heart full of prayer and praise, so that wher- 
ever you are, whether away for fun and frolic, or 
doing hard work, you have thoughts of God and 
know that he is with you. When I go off into the 
beautiful woods, or up on the hills for a day, and we 
sit down on the rocks or the grass to eat our pic-nic 
dinner, I always feel like having a ‘‘blessing’’ and 
“ returning thanks,” although it is not always best to 
make a formal attempt to have every one do it. 

But you will all want me to stop, so you can read 
the letter, and, after you have read it, tell me how 
many of you want Cousin Tom to write again. 

Estes PARK, Larimer Co., Col., July 23, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

IT am a nephew of so very little older growth that perhaps 
you will allow me to claim relationship, and write a short 
letter to my cousins, telling them how I spent the Fourth. 
Well, giris and boys, I hada“ high old time’’—about 14,271 
feet higher than those of you who live in New York, for I 
was up on Long’s Peak, one of the highest points of the 
Rocky Mountains, in Colorado. But let me begin at the 
beginning. 

On the night of the 3rd our party camped two miles above 
Timber Line, and a cold time we bad of it, with only the few 
sticks for fire we had carried up to boil coffee with, but by 
huddling up close, ‘spoon fashion,” under the blankets, we 
managed not to freeze, and at half-past four the next morn- 
ing we were on our way skyward. A short distance from 
camp we picketed our pack-horse, at the last grassy spot, and 
for the next mile and a half we had to go on the “ hop-skip. 
and jump” from boulder to boulder. Down where people 
live, it was a warm day, but we were traveling among snow- 
banks, and down beneath us, through the spaces between 
the rocks, we could hear the ice-water running, but could 
not see it. On the upper side of the lava-beds, as they call 
the big boulder-field we had just crossed, we came to the 
* Keyhole” pass, through which the “ trail’’ leads around to 
the west side of the mountain. 

Long’s Peak stands out like a giant sertinel, over a mile in 
front of the main Snowy Range, and between the Peak and 
the Range there is an immense abyss, which we called the 
“Inferno.””’ Down at the bottom of it there are several 
frozen lakes, and wouldn’t it have been fun, if we had only 
had our skates along, to have had a good skate on the Fourth 
of July? Ihad my dog Shepp with me, supposing he could 
go wherever I could, but, after] bad helped him up one or 
two big steps, he said he didn’t care about going any farther, 
and just sat down and whined until we were out of sight and 
hearing, and, if I had known what was ahead of us I wouldn’t 
have attempted to take him, for before we arrived at the top 
we had some climbing to do that was almost like going up the 
side of a house. 

At ten o’clock we reached the summit, completely tired out 
and hungry as bears. The day was cloudless, but the view 
was partially obscured by the smoke from large forest-fires, 
which prevented us from seeing off on the plains; still the 
grandeur of the neighboring snow-capped peaks amply re- 
paid us forthe trip. The summit isa plateau, twenty or thirty 
acres injextent, and was partially covered with snow. We 
found several stone monaments upon it, the largest being 
the station-mark of the Government Survey party. I was 
much surprised to see flies and other insects, and also a squir- 
rel, at that great elevation, and I really do not see what they 
can find to eat. 

After luncheon, we fired a pistol salute, sang *“*America,”’ and 
one of the party, who wasa minister, made a prayer and a 
patriotic address appropriate to the day and place, after which, 
we sang “‘ Praise God,’’ and fired another salute. The return 
trip was made in shortorder. We found Shepp just where we 
left him ; and rigbt glad he was to see us, too. And what do 
you suppose we found near the “ Keyhole,” allalone? Why, 
a poor, forsaken lady-(bug). (Thisisajoke.) But if I should 
take the space to tell you about the beautiful flowers we 
picked at the edge of snowbanks, and about the pretty ptar- 
migans, or mountain-quail, and about everything else we saw 
and did, I am afraid our kind aunt would have to change her 
name, because her patience would be entirely exhausted. I 
will only say we camped at Timber Line that night, and got 
home all safe. Cousin Tom. 





Here is a story which a little girl, eleven years old, 
wrote without any help. It is neatly and carefully 
written, and shows that Marie is a careful and 
thoughtful little girl. I advise her next time to show 








her story to her mother, and get her to help correct 
it. The way to improve is to find out our mistakes, 
and to avoid them again: 


EDITH SOMERS'S GIRLHOOD. 


ONCE upon a time, a many years ago, on a great mountain, 
lived a little girl named Edith Somers. No one around knew 
her, but she was never lonesome, as she had dolis and a gar- 
deu. In the summer she had a patch of land about five feet 
square, full of flowers, and she was in it from morning til! 
night. She had sweet peas, scarlet-runners, sweet migncn- 
etie, sweet abyssum, rose-bushes, and a great many more. 
In her little room she always had a vase of flowers. 

In the winter she bad a table for them, and her father 
brought the plants all in, and set them on the table; she 
played it was a greenhouse, and she went to visit it with her 
dolls. 

So she was never lonesome, from the time she was two 
years old until she was fifteen; then she wanted playmates, 
So ber father moved into the village; there she bad as many 
companions as she could wish, but she soon got tired of them, 
and wanted to keep house, but when she got married, she 
did not like living alone. She thought children would be a 
great trouble, so she did not want them. She went abroad 
with her husband, and lived for many years. When she came 
back she thought it lovely to see bome again. She had a 
large garden, a beautiful house, and everything lovely. Her 
first child was very cunning, and was always into mischief, 
One day she heard a great crash up in her room; she hurried 
upstairs, and saw her baby pulling down the vases and bottles 
of perfume, and she thought her darling a great trouble, for 
she was never still. She went abroad again with her hus- 
band and child, and lived there the rest of her life. 

MARIE H. M . 
12 Claremont Pk., Boston. 


AUNT PATIENCE. 





(Age, 11 years.) 








PUZZLES. 
A POETICAL ENIGMA. 

My whole, ninety-three letters, is a quotation from an Am- 
erican poet, and his name. 

22, 62, 55, 35, 39, 93, 5, one of his poems. 

88, 21, 72, 81, 36, 63, 76, 66, 6, 60, 26, one of Spenser's melodious 
lays. 

24, 42, 70, 54, 72, 20, a character in one of Shakespeare’s plays. 

12, 32, 28, 82, 59, 89, 33, 538, 73, 46, one of Dryden’s poems. 

49, 11, 19, 29, 23, 63, 13, 74, 77, 17, 87, 58, 57, 84, 34, 78, 38, 48, 31, 
92, 51, a beautiful poem of Wordsworth’s. 

10, 30, 55, 51, 41, 15, 4, 25, 52, 90, 35, 79, 89, 1, 77, 72, 37, 74, a popu- 
lar work by a modern English poet. 

40, 68, 69, 27, 43, 84, a British poet who lived in the seven- 
teenth century. 

47, 17, 87, 48, 21, 86, 72, 80, 6, 13, 9, 16, 2, 57, 75, 81, 67, 68, 18, 8, 83, 
82, 58, 56, 60, a quotation from the proem to Bailey's “ Festus.” 

45, 30, 14, 89, 3, 16, 66, a river to whicb Longfellow addressed 
a poem. 

65, 56, 71, 28, 85, 7, 77, a modern poet and editor. 

64, 31, 44,19, a modern clergyman who is also a religious 
poet. 

61, 91, 32, 49, 56, 76, a poetic fisherman. D. F. 


CHARADE. 
My first’s a bird with a fine coat— 
A very handsome creature, 
Alas! he cannot sing a note— 
He’s what they call a screecher. 


My second’s like eternity, 
Because it bas no end— 

’Tis like a ring—what can it be? 
Now guess, my little friend. 


My third is not an idle quiz, 
Like you, my pretty maid— 
Of industry a pattern ’tis 
To men of every trade. 


My whole’s a name of Scripture birth, 
Into a proverb passed ; 
Its owner, when be lived on earth, 
With holy men was classed. 
BOB AND DOROTHY. 
TWENTY BURIED TREES, 

Here is the map. Let us see if I go by Salem on my way to 
Manchester. 

Emma spends too much money. To-day she bought an 
easel, made of ebony, handsome enough to send toa king: 
and yesterday, if I remember, she stopped at every store, and 
bought many fine things she cannot use, and she will only 
keep them locked up in her drawers. 

If the mice dare to go near that trap, pleasant odors of 
cheese will tempt them in to their destruction. 

I hope a charming singer can be a lady, and will own that 
another lady can be popular, charming, and artistic also. 

Jennie taught school in Denver, and one of her scholars 
called a hive a bee-chest. . 

The principal man in town keeps a shop in East Broadway. 

I showed Charles a vine on which the berries, when ripe, are 
white. F. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 2. 
Biblical Acrostice.— 


T-bomas B-enjamin 
H-erod E-sther 
B-lijah 
W-aterpots 
L-uke T-saac 
O-¢ T-imothy 
R-ahab H-agar 
D-inah 
Y-outh 
O-bed 
U-zza 
Double Acrostic.— H- ymettu -8 
O- rator -Y 
R- ea -P 
A-dmonis-H 
C- orunn -A 
E- sse -X 


Enigma.—Grant, ant, tan, rat, tar, art, gnat, ran, rag, Dag. 
Nat, at, an, tag, rant. 


Transposition.—United, unit, unite, untie. e 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The cholera is raging in India. 

—A great fire at Serajevo, Turkey, 
ourned out 20,000 people, 

—The International Code Conference is in 
session in Guildhall, London. 

—The University of Ediuburgh is going to 
have a Professor of Fine Arts. 

—Voleano, a West Virginia town, has 
been almost destroyed by fire. 

—A Convention of Bankers began its 
sessions at Saratoga Aug. 6th. 

—The trifling sum of $5,140,000 will pur- 
chase the Grand Hotel, of Paris. 

—Tennessee has rejected, by a majority 
of 15,000, the plan to pay 50 per cent. on her 
indebtedness. 

—King Menelk announces that he has 
abolished the slave trade throughout South- 
ern Abyssinia. 

—Sitting Bull has gone to Swan Lake with 
his entire camp, and, what is better, he 
says he will stay there. 

—Samuel Neilson, an Irish patriot, is to 
havea $1,000 monument at Poughkeepsie, if 
the money can be raised. 

—Charles Albert Fechter, the famous 
actor of a few years ago, died on his farm at 
Quakertown, Pa., Aug. 4th. 

—The Paris Municipal Council have re- 
solved to name one of the streets of that city 
inmemory of President Lincoln. 

—Mayor Cooper has removed Commis- 
sioner Smith from the Police Board. Of 
course some people suspect Mr. Tilden. 

—Mr. George J. Holyoake, one of the pio- 
neers of the co-operation movement in Eng- 
land, will visit this country next mcnth. 

—A few days ago, three hundred Russian 
farmers arrived in New York, bringing 
with them a combined capital of $100,000. 

—The Right Hon. Henry Bouverie Brand 
will resign the Speakership of the House of 
Commons at the close of the present session. 

—One hundred and thirty workmen from 
Sheffield, England, passed through New 
York last week, en route for Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson gave a lecture 
on ‘‘Memory” to the Concord School of 
Philosophy Aug. 2d, and spoke with all his 
old emphasis and enthusiasm, 

—Keith Johnson, the leader of the explor- 
ing expedition to the head of Lake Nyassa, 

died, June 28th, at Berobero. Mr. Thomson 
will continue the exploration. 

—The London ‘ Times” estimates the 
English barley crop as worth £5 to £6 per 
acre, instead of £10, which has been the 
average value in former years. 

—Among other discoveries in the excava- 
tion of Babylon was a pot of preserves in 
excellent condition. Those Assyrian boys 
must have been well brought up. 

—Lieutenant Catley was attacked July 
28th. Twoof his men were wounded; and 
all his provisions, most of his baggage, and 
twenty-three mules were captured. 

—The White House is to have a new set 
of china. Haviland & Co., of Limoges, will 
make it, and Theodore R. Davis, of ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Weekly,” will furnish the designs. 

—Now that the poor are to be provided 
with improved tenements, the condition of 
bachelors is exciting public sympathy, and 
two apartment-houses are in process of erec- 
tion for this unfortunate class, 

—The Turkish troops are discontented 
because their pay is in arrears. They want 
their pay and the resignation of the Minister 
of War. The last demand is reasonable, but 
the first, from a Turkish soldier, is prepos- 
terous. 

—Readers of the New York ‘Tribune ” 
are to be congratulated that Mlle. Bern- 
hardt hasgone home. There is now a possi- 
bility that some news of a political or liter- 
ary character may get into its London 
letters. 

—Mr. George W. Curtis and Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton are turning their va- 
cations to good account by giving four read- 
ings, from English and American writers, 
at Ashfield, Mass.—one each week during 
August. 

-—A Cincinnati editor has found that 
houses have roofs, and he wants them util- 
ized for pleasant days and summer evenings. 
A parapet, a thin soil, with sbrubs, small 
trees and flowers, are included in his pro- 
gramme. 

—We all make mistakes at times, and 
Dean Stanley has just taken his turn. The 
English people object to having a memorial 
to the Prince Imperial set up in Westmius- 
ter Abbey; and, for once, the Dean’s pleas- 
ant rhetoric is unable to placate them. 

—Prof. Nordenskjéld, the Swedish navi- 
gator, has sailed from Sweden to the Pacific, 
by way of the Arctic Ocean and Behring 





Straits, the voyage lasting a year. The 
Northeast passage is an accomplished fact, 
but its practical value is yet to be deter- 
mined. 

—The extent to which “ Pinafore’’ per- 
vades the national consciousness was illus- 
tratei by the fact that, at Nantasket Beach, 
a photographer’s boy was blown against the 
rocks and suffered a fracture of his skull; 
and, while his apparently fatal wounds were 
being dressed, the patient regaled the sur- 
geon with selections from the popular opera. 
That was the worst symptom in the case. 
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23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principais and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famiies going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Call on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








ROOKS’ SEMINARY, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

For Young Ladies. Re-vopens Sept. 17. Superior 
location ; best opportunities for culture in all de- 
partments, and refining associations. For particu- 
lars, address EDWARD WHITE. 


ISHOPTHORPE. 
Bethlehem, Penn. 
A boarding-school for girls. School-year begin 
September 17, 1879; number of scholars limited 
For circulars address 
Miss FANNY I. WALSH, Principal. 





EEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
Send for Illustrated 50-page Circular—1879. 


pacueee MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Address Rev. F. J. JACKSON, Principal. 


ALisr SEMINARY, 
Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
This first-class Boarding-School for both sexes 
begins 2d Sept. 
REV. JAMES GILMOUR, Principal. 


ACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE. 
Hackettstown, N. J. 

Year opens September 3. Best building of its 
class. Thorough in all Departments. Ladies’ 
College. Prepares Young Men for College. Cata- 
logues free. Rev. G. H. Whitney, D.D., Pres. 


Gen Awe PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
Preparation of Boys for Yale a specialty. Our 

















BET TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promptly provided for Families, Sehools, 
Colleges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have ‘*Appli- 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary, 
30 Kast Mth St., near University Pl., N. Y 


YOUNG LADY OF LIMITED MEANS, 
wishing to continue her studies at small ex- 
pense, can do 80 by assisting in the housework of 
asmall club of lady students. Near High School, 
Miss Burnham’s Ciassical School, and Smith Col- 
lege. Address P. O. Box 1025, Northampton, Mass. 


TASSAR COLLEGE, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

For the Liberal Education of Women. Examina- 
tions for entrance, Sept. 17. Charges $400 » year. 
Catalogues sent on application to 

W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 


He= SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Norwich, N. Y. 

Mrs. Hyde will open a Home School for Girls in 
Norwich, N. Y.,on Tuesday, Septemper 9th, 1879. 
For turtier information, address 

MRS. J. G. HYDE, Norwich, N. Y. 


Qvs0Rmas SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
Boston Ave. & 167th St., New York City. 
Beautiful situation. (Thorough instruction. 
Ceunt: y life and city privileges combined. 
Address Rev. EDWIN JOHNSON, 


YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty and bealthful- 
ness. Careful personal attention, home comforts, 
and thorough teaching. Pupils fitted for the 
Harvard Examinations, or any class in College. 

REV. ALFRED C. ROE. 


P OUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, D,D., Rector. 

The facilities for a thorough and finished educa- 
tion are second to none. while no effort is spared 
to make this Schoo! a Refined, Christian and Happy 
Home for Pupils. For Circulars, containing terms 
references, etc., please address the 

RECTOR, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


OUGHTON SEMINARY, 
Clinton, N.Y. 

This School bas two Departments, Collegiate 
and Academic. Its Nineteenth Year wili com- 
mence Sept. llth. For Catalogues, Terms, etc. 
apply to J.C. GALLUP, Principal. 
U NION HALL SEMINARY, 

/ Jamaica, L. I. 

Boarding and Day-Sechool for Young Ladies and 


Children. Thorough instruction in every depart- 
ment. Terms moderate. Reopens Sept. 16th. Ad. 





























dress Miss A. P. TOWNSEND, Principat. 
M®- PIATT’S SCHOOL, 
Utica, N. Y. 


The next school year will begin Wednesday, 
September lith. Prompt attendunce is expected. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
$300. Good style, good work, good fare. Re-opens 
September ll. A school of the highest grade, with 
charges reduced to the lowest practical limit. 
OTIS BISBEE, A.M., Principal. 


SSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Sing Sing, N.Y. 
will reopen Sept. 17th. Healthy and delightful 
location, splendid buildings, experienced teach- 
ers, and first-class patronage. 
Rev. C. D. RICK, Priacipal. 


ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL, 
Cornwall, on the Hudson, N. Y. 

I receive only twenty boys. They are allowed 
to go on the river or mountains at proper times, 
accompanied by some suitable person. Under my 
personal supervision, short camping excursions 
are made to the neighboring lakes two or three 
times a year. Inthe instruction, I am assisted by 
two gentlemen of experience—one an American, 
the other a foreigner. The school is situated 
among the Highlands of the Hudson, on an eleva- 
tion of ground eight hundred feet above and over- 
looking the river. For circular, address 

O. COBB, A.M., Principal. 


A moenness ACADEMY, 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
THE MOHAWK VALLEY. 
The highest rank in the State of New York. 

















Send for Circular. 


grad are taking the highest rank at Yale and 
Williams. By entering their sons at 10, or not 
later than 12 years of age, parents will gain largely 
in time, expense and thoroughness of preparation, 
Circulars and “ Hints to Parents” sent on appli- 
cation. Correspond licited. Address 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.M. 


GpesncEe PLACE SCHOOL, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., 

This institution offers superior ac vantages for 
the thorough education and culture of Young 
Ladies. It has an Academic and a Collegiate De- 
partment. and a Course of Study preparatory to 
Colleges. Family limited to thirty-five pupils. 

REFERENCES (by permission): 


on. A. D. White, LL.D.. President of Cornel! 
University, ithaea, N. ¥. 


M. B. Anderson, LL.D., President University of 
Rochester, N. Y. 


J. B. Angell. LL.D., President University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Hon. J. V. Campbell, UL.D., Detroit, Mich. 
Miss M. BE. Thalheimer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


D. N. Cechran, Ph.D., LL.D., President Polytech- 
nic Institute, Brooklyn, NY. = 


Joseph Thomas, M.D., LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
Freehold, N. J. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Send for catalogues to the principal, 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS. 


IGH SCHOOL, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Boys thoroughly prepured for college or busi- 
ness. Healtby location, beautitul grounds, rea- 
onable terms, 

SAMUEL M. HAMILL, D. D., Principal. 


GUEEN WOOD INSTITUTE, 
Mattawan, N. J. 
A Home Boarding-School for both sexes. Only $55 
aterm. Fall term begins September l7th. Send for 
catalogue. CHAS. JACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 




















ISS E. E. DANA’S English and French 
Boarding and Day School, 
Morristown, N.J. 

For Young Ladies. Grounds large and attrac- 
tive. Seminary built for schoo! purposes. Terms, 
$360 a year for board and tuition in English. Re- 
opens Sep. 17. For c_rculars, address the Principal. 


EST CHESTNUT ST. INSTITUTE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Children. Reopens September I7th. Best advan- 
tages for a thorough education. For circulars. 
address Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS, 4035 Chestnut St. 


ENNSYLVANIA MIILTARY ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa. (Opens Sept. 10tb.) 
Thorough instruction in Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, the Classics and English. Degrees 
conferred. For circulars apply to 
COL, THEO. HYATT, President. 


(pamernve STREET SEMINARY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAY®, Principals. 
The Thirtieth year will open September I7th, at 1615 
Chestnut Street. 














HORTLIDGE’S MEDIA ACADEMY, 
Media, Pa. 

$70 PER QUARTER OF TEN WEEKS. $250for 
Academical year, from September 9, 18°9, Books. 
&c., included ; whole expense for young men and 
boys at 8. C. SHORTLIDGE’S Media (Pa.) Academy. 
Music the only extra. Highly recommended by 
Bayard Taylor, Hon. Fernando Wood, Judge Van 
Hoesen, Gen. C. H. T. Collis, Gov. Routt, Rev. Dr. 
Childs, &c. 10 teachers, all men, and all graduates. 
Special attention to both advanced and backward 
pupils, and young boys. Both individual and class 
instruction, combining the advantages of private 
tutoring and school-room drill. Fine building, 
thoroughly heated, new gymnasium, excellent 
table. English Business, Scientific and Classical 
courses of study. Weekly Lectures, illustrated by 
the best apparatus. For new illustrated circular 
of term commencing September 9th, address 
SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE (Harvard University, 
A.M.), MEDIA, Pa. Media has seven churches, and 
a temperance charter prohibiting the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks. 


(Corracs SEMINARY, 
Pottstown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

For Young Ladies. The thirtieth annual session 
will begin on Thursday. Sept. lith, 1839. Limited 
in number. For catalogues apply to 

GEO. G. BUTLER, A. M.. Principa 





ISS HAINES’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Hartford, Conn. 
For Young Ladies and Girls. Healthy location— 
suburbs of HARTFORD, CONN. The Aim: A sound 
mind in a sound body. French and German spoken 
i the Family. Special Music Course; also Thor- 
ough Domestic Training when desired. Pupils 
prepared for entrance to any College. Circulars, 
with reference, sent on application. 





LL 41D SEMINARY, 

Bridgeport, Conn., 
for Young Ladies, will reopen September 17, 1879. 
Preparation for Vassar a speciulty. Anne J. Stone, 
Mariana B, Slade, Mrs. Cornelia Knowles Fitch. 


JHE GUNNERY, 
Washington, Conn. 
Home School for Boys. Next term begins Sept. 
10th. References: the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
and Dr.I.G. Holland. F.W.GUNN, Principal. 


ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Monfort’s School for Young Ladies. A 
spacious institution, admirably planned to se- 
cure the health and comfort of pupils. Tne teach. 
ing is thorough in every department of study. 
Highly endersed by Dr, Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana 
and others. Terms moderate. For testimonials 
and further information, address Miss Montfort. 


yAts LAW SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn, 
Regular course, 2 years; Graduate course (for 
degree of D.U.L.), 2 years. Fail term opens Sept. 
2th. Address 











Prof. FRANCIS WAYLAND. 


GAsuntr INSTITUTE, 
Boston, Mass. 

For Young Ladies. The 26th year will begin 
Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1879. For Catalogues and Cir- 
cular, apply to 

Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., Principal, 
60 Chester Square. 








IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
orcester, Mass. 
Begins ite 2ith year Sept. 10th, 1879. Rank firat- 
class; teachers permanent; patronage always 
good; situation picturesque and healthful, Cir- 
culars on call, 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 





Wy SEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass., 
will begin its Forty-fifth school year, Thursday, 
Sept. llth. For information apply to 
MISS A. E. CARTER or H. A. COBB. 


LASELL SEMINARY, 
Auburndale, Mass. 

For Young Women. Boston privileges, with de- 
lightful suburban home. Special care of health, 
manners, and morais of growing girls. Some re- 
ductions in prices for next year, which begins 
Sept. 18th. For Catalogue, address 

C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ENDELL INSTITUTE, 
Farmington, Me. 

A Preparatory School. Boarding and Day Schol- 
ars. Pupils admitted to Vassar College without 
examination. Terms moderate. For further in- 
formation, address Miss J. H. MAY. 


OWA COLLEGE, 
Grinnell, Iowa, 

A Classical and Scientific College, a Ladies’ Semi- 
nary,a Normal School,an Academy, an English 
Department, and a Musical Conservatory. Tuition, 
excepting Music, $5 and $8 per Term. Books $5 and 
$i2. Board, without room, $1.85 and $2.50 per week. 
A beautiful and healthful town; no saloons. 
Under Christian influences. Instruction that of 
New England colleges. Thirty-second college 
year opens Sept. 10. Address 

GEO. F. MAGOUN, President. 


ys eierre COLLEGE, 
Marietta, O. 

Established in 1835, and conducted on the modei 
of the best Fastern Colleges. It has good cabinets 
and apparatus, and large libraries. A course of 
study without Greek is provided. Promising stu- 
dents are aided. A thorough Preparatory School 
in operation. The next term begins Sept. 11. 

I, W. Andrews, President, 


(CBaeLin COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ana cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Fall Term, Sept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March 11. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Bec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 




















ITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Higher Education for Ladies, 
ELEGANT BUILDINGS, NINE DEPARTMENTS, 
TWENTY-THREE TEACHERS. 

Thirteen Teachers in the Conservatory of Music 
connected with the College. Charges less than 
any school in the United States affording 
equal advantages and accommodations. 
Fall Term opens Sept. 3d. Send for a catalogue to 





REV. 1. C, PERSHING, D.D. 


1 as preferred. As a home for students 

Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re- 

ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F. B. RICE. 





Ar RATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
for Catalogue. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 





142 and 144 Grand 8t., N.Y 
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Publisher's Department, 


New York, Auaust 13, 1879. 














Editorial Department, — Letters for 
his department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
ste. mps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $8 per annum’ Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
fleld Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 


the Mutual Life Company of New York paid 
$3,426,046 to its policy-holders, and the officers 
bave published a complete list of the payments, 
giving names and residences of the insured, 
We publish elsewhere a very able article from 
“Harper's Weekly” bearing upon this sub- 
ject quoting a few of the payments made in 
1878, and showing the additional sums paid in 
the shape of earnings. It is a wonderful 
showing, and while it ably sets forth the ad- 
mirable management of the Mutual Life, it at 
the same time exposes the fact that the best 
citizens, the most intelligent and honored 
men of the past, availed themselves of the 
benefits of this institution, considering it the 
best of its kind. The result has borne out 
their believe while in the flesh. 

The Mutua! Lite has now so vast a fund and 
such an immense surplus that it has reselyed to 
reduce the established rates for life insurance 
fifteen per cent. This reduction will be a boon 
to thousands, and will no doubt increase the 
membership very materially. No one has 
ever doubted the sefety of the Mutual Life of 
New York, and this truly wonderful exhibit 
will lead many to secure the advantages it 
offers. 

—The Adriatic Fire Insurance Company has 
retired from the field of underwriting, “ re- 
garding the present and prospective condition 
of the insurance business as inauspicious for 
the interests of its stock-holders,’’ and rein- 
sured its risks in the London and Lancashire 
Fire Company, of Liverpool, England. This 








The Millers Falis Co. 


The taste which has developed during the 
last few years for home execution of fancy 
scroll-sawing and ornamental fretwork has 
created a demand for saws for this purpose 
which has caused rapid improvements in their 
design, manufacture, and quality. Instead 
of the small hand-saw of a few years ago, we 
now have the aid, at not much greater cost, of 
elaborate implements, driven by the foot, 
whose various attachments enable them to 
execute very many kindseof work formerly 
beyond the means of the amateur handicratts- 
man. Amongst the cheapest, and perbaps the 
best, are those known as the Lester and the 
Rogers Saws—the former of the two being the 
more elaborate and costly, and having a turn- 
ing-lathe attachment which in the hands of an 
intelligent lad can be turned to excellent ac- 
count in household uses. The cut which 
appears on another page will give a better 
idea of its appearance than any description, 
and will cause almost any one to wonder how 
it can be supplied at the designated price. 
The goods manufactured by the Millers 
Falls Co. have been proved to be of the very 
best quality, designed to stand use, and are in 
all respects fit for the purposes for which 
they are offered. Amongst the{articles sold by 
this company are, besides saws, family grind- 
stones, patent oil-stoves, tool-chests, auger- 
bits, etc., ete., a full description of which will 
be found on their price-list. The New York 
headquarters of the Millers Falls Co. is at 
74 Chambers street. 





Phelps, Stokes & Co. 

Elsewhere in our columns will be found the 
banker’s card of Messrs. Phelps, Stokes & Co., 
45 Wall Street. This firm can be confidently 
recommended to all who have business in 
Wall Street. It consists of Mr. I. N. Phelps, 
for macy years a leading banker in associa- 
tion with Mr. J. J. Phelps, father of William 
Walter Phelps, Esq., under the style of I. N. & 
J. J. Phelps, and the Messrs. Stokes, father 
and son, who withdrew from the old mercan- 
tile house of Messrs. Phelps, Dodge & Co. to 
make up the preseat firm, which unites the 
amplest resources with the highest integrity 
and commercial honor. 








Susurance Hotes. 


—No special argumeat is needed to prove 
that life assurance is desirable, for ithas long 
been recognized as the only method by which 
aman of ordinary means can make provision 
for those depending upon him. The system 
has been brought into disrepute of late, 
owing to the failure of many small companies, 
the result of bad management and dishonest 
officials. It is remarked by a contemporary 
that all the institutions of this character that 
have failed were started during or just after 
the war, when speculation was rife. They 
were managed by speculators, and, as might be 
supposed, failed. The life companies organ- 
ized previous to 1864 are all prosperous to day, 
and have ever met all claimguponthem. The 
growth of the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of this city has been marvelous—indeed there 
has been nor is nothing like it in the world. 
Itis a combination of individuals who have 
created the vast fund of $87,000,000 for the 
protection of widowsand orphans. It has not 
only paid in every case the face value of the 
policies issued, but large sums in addition in 
the shape of profits. For instance, in the case 
of Angelina J. Depau, of this city, the insur- 
ance was for the sum of $10,000. At death, 
the $10,000 was paid over and $10,190 addi- 
tional, as dividends or¢arnings of the said 
policy. Thus the heirs received $20,190. 
Every policy-holder in the company has of 
course received a similar dividend. Last year 





Stat it was not unexpected, for the Adri- 
atic has been losing money, and its surplus, 
during the last six months, has entirely disap- 
peared. The London and Lancashire Com- 
pany, which bas assumed the risks, is a very 
strong corporation, with $1,709,976 of assets in 
the United States, and a surplus of over $400,- 
000, under the able control of James Tereance, 
Esq., late President of the Safeguard Insur- 
ance Company. 

—A referee has been examining the claim 
of Ex-Receiver General Anderson against the 
Continental Life. Up to the present time the 
costs amount to nearly $10,000, or one-half of 
the sum claimed. “ References” eat up half 
the assets of the defunct life companies. 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 





For the week ending August 9, 1879. 

Butter.—Keceipts for the week were 25,178 pkgs. 
Exports 4,921 pkgs, The market was weaker, and 
stocks uccumulated, and prices in the open mer- 
ket were lower. Hot weather, and peaches and 
watermelons, and the cities almost depopulated 
by people having «one to the country. make dull 
markets. Besides, there wus very little refrigera- 
tor room on steamers this week and light exports. 





Sweet-cream creemeries were slack and siow, and 
part carried over unsold, but the Western but- | 
ter was the worst. In the very hut weather, | 
the refrigerators don’t always bring it here in | 
the best of order, and, this summer, made Western | 
stock when in good order is poor enough. Sales | 
of several lots of Western-made sold ut 8c.,and 
choice dairy, 9@10c., and one lot of poor Chicago 
trash was offered at 7¥%c. The market for low 
grades, both State and Western, closes very sick. | 
Fine sour-cream creamery, l7@\8c.; choice duiry- 
packed butter, l4c.; sweet-cream creamery, 15@ 
16e. ; to fair -make, 7@Ilc. ; grease, 
4@6c. 

Cheese.— Receipts for the week were 81,194 pks. 
Exports 76,055 bxs. In sympathy with the Little 
Falls and Utica markets, there was extreme dull- 
ness and low prices on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday ; with cooler weather the arrival of fresh 
cheese seemed to meet a better demand, with 5Xe. 
forthe top. On Friday and Saturday, with Liver- 
pool quotations 81s. 6d.,the market seewed to sink 
into a settled duliness. July cheese must be well 
cleared and the hot weather well over before we 
can expect much better, markets. We quote: State 
Factory, full cream, fancy, 5\%@6e.; do., good to 
choice, 5@5\c.; State Factory, half skims, 3@4c. 

Eggs.—During the summer months the long- 
traveled Western egg arrives, jarred and lacking 
in freshness. This omelet style of eggand the 
equivocal boarding-house variety of hen fruit is 
plenty, and offered at lic.@llc. for the actual 
count of supposed good eggs. The known fresh- 
laid egg, clear to the eye and clean to the palate, is 
scarce, and quick of sale at lic.@l4c.; and these 
near-by desirable marks are sharply !ooked for. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
Corner South William Street, New York, 
BUTTER FRESHLY RECEIVED FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Buyers served direct from St. John’s Park, or Erie 
or Midland Depots. 


Orders by Mail have especial attention. 


David W. Lewis & Co., 
85 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: be: York, 100 Broadway. 
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Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Aug. 4, to Saturday, 
Aug. 9. 
Goverument Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 








Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
Aug. 6 


















ate Bonds. 
N. ¥. 
N, 
N. 
N. 
; |N. 
N. 
N. 
N. A 
Ark. 7s, L.R.&FtS .. 1 |N.C.. N.C.R., '83-4-5 109 
rk.73,.M.& L.R.R | |N.C.N.C.R 78, c.0, 
Ark.7s. LRPB&NO, 1 NC. N.C.K.. AO... 109 
Ark.7s,M.0,&R.R. 1 |N.C.N.C.R. 7s. c.0: 90 
Ark. 7s. A.C.R...... 1° |N.C. F.A., 66-1900. Si 
Conn. 6s, 83-""84 - Mm IN.C. BLA. 68 84 
oo. & +-ten 100% |N.C.n.J. J., 92 1454 
TB e Des eeeeeeeeeee LIOK (N.C. mn. A* O., 92-8. 14 
Ga. 7s, ind... ....... 110 |N.C. sp. t.ci. 1, 98-9 2% 
Qe TB, Bes ccccccccces 111 | N.C. sp. tcl, 2..... - 2% 
Ill. e. - 100 C. sp.t. Cl. 3....... 2% 
He <s 100 | Obio 6s, 1881......... 103 
100 |Ohio 6s, "86...: ..... 110 
>t A 18 | Rhode island 68.C.. 112 
18 South Carolina és.. 
‘ . 18 do 3.43. 15 
La. 78, Py..... ace | do A.&O.. 15 
6s. 1 18 do F. Act, "66 1 





do 68.1..C. "R95 acd 


Mo. ts. due ’R2-'83... 
Mo. 6s. due ’86...... 


Mo-H-&8-J.due si.” 
Foreign and cine 
60 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.81% @4.82 


days. 
4s34@ 054 








PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 


GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

___Draw Bills on London, 


Wit MB Haren ( 


5° BANKERS’ 0, 


Purchase and sell on Commission GOVERNMENT, 
STATE. MUNICIPAL BONDS, KAILROAD BONDS 
and STOCKS, and all classes of Securities dealt in 
atthe NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, or al! repe 
utable securities bought and sold in the OPEN 
MARKET. LOANS AND COMMERCIAL, PAPER nego- 
tiated. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 

WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN, FRANK JENKINS. 


LIVERPOOL & 


LONDON & 
(GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 








United States Branch. 





Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States...... $4,301,897.07 
Total Liabilities, including 
insurance............. . 2,430,505.86 
ear 1,871,291.21 
Income in U. 8. during 1878.. 2,600,583. 34 
Expenditures, including 
1,971,219.83 


SEE <5.0> secon a6pus ceeoaee 
J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥Y. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N. Y, 
TABBED... cnrceverectreectes $4.874,947 01. 
Surplus........ ........ 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUEL. - - President. 
(Also President » § the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
onal — ) 


a TEAL BER fees 8 tendent. 
° u inten ieD 
GEO. wodvORD, 





spteimeiette Claims due 
in \8i9 wil be discounted tT per . upon present- 


All forms of Life and Kadowment Policies issued, 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


22d, 1879. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Uharter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 3let December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1878, to 
31st December, 1878 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1878............ .. 1,848,697 36 


New York, January 2 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858, 006 83 83 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878, to 31st ——— 1878, 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during t —_—___. 
same period.......... * $2, 012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- oa 
miums and 
Expenses. . - - $880, 9 960 58 


The Company has the the toliowing Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
hs aus cit ek Latnenetacnceans - 10,086,758 00 


Ee OP ere eee re 704,200 00 
Roel” Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at........... 619,034 50 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1,529,259 74 
a RS ere re oe 381,210 92 


Total Amount of Assets...... $13, 320, 463 16 16 





Six per cent, interest cn the outstandin cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their — representatives, on aud 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of Febru next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company. for 
the year ending 31st December, 1878, for which 

certiticates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


a) 


TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epmunp W. Cor.igs, 
Joun ELiiorr. 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Rost B. Minturn, 
CraRLEs H. MARSUALL, 
Greoree W. Lane, 
Ropert L. Stuart, 
James G, DeForREsT, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLEs D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM Bryce, 
WILiuaM H, Foaa, 
Perer V. Kine, 

Tos. B. Coppineton, 
Horace K’ THURBER, 
A, A. Raver, 


J. D. Jones, 
CHARLES DENNIS, 


CHARLES H. RvssELL, 
James Low, 
Davip Lane, 
Gorpon W. BurNHAM, 
Francis SKIDDY, 
Wu. Srureis, 
AvDOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Josian A. Low, 
Wim E Dope, 
Royal PHELPS, 
Tuomas F, Younas, 
C, A. Hanp, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, 
Witt H. Wess, WILLIAM DecRoot, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, Prisident. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice. Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice. Pres. 
MVHE ‘8 TY INSURANC ST 
f Nae pe 42 tyre Vos HK Y! 


37-33 Chose t t Street. 








: as 
ei Bovvposcancedoonengeeias peoseged $2,000,000. 
URGLAW PROG sie rons cone INSID®S THEIR 
BURGL. LTS at prices varying 
from $15 ay gel to size. An extra size 


for Corporations and Bankers. Kooms and desks 
adjoining vaults prowided | for Safe-Kenters. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 


INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a mod- 
erate charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINIS- 
TRATORS and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE 
AND EXBHCUTE T averse of every description 
from me courts, corporations and individuals, 

ALL TRU8T = Ds AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart m the assets of the 
Company. As ery security, the Company 
has a Special Trust Capital of 01 0 0e prime arily 
res my te or their ‘Trust obligation 
RECEIPTKD FOR and eately kept with- 


out ut chatye. 
EN A. CALDWEI ELL, President. 
JOHN B. G oe. erates, and in charge 
of the Trust eter 
ROBERT vy TEKSON, Treas. and Sec. 











DIRECTORS : 
8. A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM As MERRICK, 
EDWARD H. CLARK. JOHN B. GEsT, 


ALEXANDER HENKY, EDWARD-T. STEEL, 

Geor@e F. TYLER, THOMAS DRAKE, 

HENRY C. GIBSON, THOMAS MCKEAN, 
C. A. GRISCOM. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and 6th Avenue. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


FOR TWENTY YBARBS THE LEADEKS IN 
POPULAR PRICES. 


Special care given to MALL orders from our 


patrons at HOME 
TOURISTS. 


ponies oe Oe AND D AUGUST THIS BESTA 
LASSE RN nok Leaman ON SATURDAY MT 


RH, MACY & CO. 


© Chromo, Snowfiak ce Cards, with name, 
fe. 44 chromos, lle. Star Pri'g Co. Northford, Ot. 
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THROUGH CHINA.—We passed through by- 
roads and fields of millet ten feet high, and 
could not see across the country unless 
where the harvest was cut. The stooks of 
the large millet looked like wigwams. We 
heard sad tidings of the famine; yet here 
there was abundance, so much that this one 
province could supply all the famine- 
stricken. A measure of millet will support 
a Chinaman for a month; but there is no en- 











terprise about getting the millet to the | 


hungry, and the port was soon to be closed 
by the winter. There was always some 
one on the road, though the houses and vil- 
lages were few, Now it was the postman, 
with mail-bag slung across his shoulders, 


his hands swinging vehemently as he went. | 


Then it was travelers on horseback, armed 
with formidable 
frighten, not to fight, the robbers that infest 
the roads. Peasants were trudging to mar- 
ket, a fermer was going over his land. 
Figures in white came near the road to 
watch us pass, and we knew it was a family 
in mourning. Some ladies crossed by a 
path over the fields to pay a visit toa neigh- 
bor’s house; a servant followed them, and 
they stole shy looks at the foreigners. Here 
the reapers were at work; and if it was the | 
large millet, they cut down only one stalk 
at a time, and then bound them laboriously 
in gigantic sheaves. A watchman, staff in 
hand, was patrolling the fields to guard his 
master’s grain against the inroads of the 
poor. There we saw a thrashing-floor—the | 
bard, beaten circuit of ground, the ears with | 
only a short straw spread over them, and a 
white and lazy mule dragging a stone round | 
and round. Semetimes the grain was 
lashed, but never thrashed with the flail. 
Where roads met there was almost always 
a small shrine of mud, a few feet high, 
raised to some local god, a shabby supersti- 
tion that contrasted with the comfortable 
look and intelligence of the people. I must 
quote from the rough jottings on the spot.— 
[Good Words. 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 























And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





To Preserve your Teeth 
ONLY 


Delluc’s 
Preparations 


¢ . . 

getlvc FE Primates 
BAS © S.P. Hair Tonic 
ANG — eer S toilet Waters, 
CRTC = Sachets D'Tris, 
SEED ENA = Elixir of Calisaya, 
SAVERS aE c, Glycerine Lotion, 
™ Pectoral Cough 
Syrup, &c., &c. 


SARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
Best ouality Wash Blue. and most liberal measure. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Pr let 
233 North Second St. Philadelphia. 










> % 


THE mony PLE. 


SOLD_EVERYWHER E’ 











Ome 2 1 ee 
MEAS, We CUB. FT 


WEIGHT i2 LES. 





XX Cot, price $2.00. Makes a perfect bed— 
ro matiresses or pillows required —better than 
& hammock, as it firs the bo dy as pleasantly 
: Viaysstroigit. KomMded or opened instantly. 
© 't-fastes ing justthe t ing for hotels, offices, 


CO loge Ss. camp- meeting *, sportsmen, &c. Good | 


for the law “nb, piazza or the “coolest place in 

me : house t make the largest and best vari- | 

5.) ot Spring-Beds and Cots in the world. 
nd fer circulars. 


Mh RMON W. LADD, 


1CS FaltenSt,, Boston; 207 Caval St., New 
York; 165 Ne. 2d St.,. Philadelphia. 


spears with which to | 










SON'S CAPCINE 
POR PLASTER 


CELEBRATED the World Over. 

The manufacturers were awarded the highest and 
mly medal given rubber plasters, at both the Cent 
ial and Paris Expositions, 








Far superior to } 
-ommon porous plasters, liniments, the so-calle 
*lectrical appliances, &c. It isthe best know1 
emedy for Lame and Weak Back, rheuma 
ism, Female Weakness, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Diseased Kidneys, Spinal Complaints and all i 
or which porons plasters are used. Ask you 
Jruggist for Benson’s Capcine Plaster and see 
that you get nothing else. Sold by all Druggists 
Price 25 cts. Mailed on rece ipt of price by SEA 
BURY & JOHNSON, 21 PLATT STREET, New York, 































Reject all Violent Purgatives. They ruin | 


the tone of the bowels and weaken the digestion. 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient | 


is used by tational people as a means of relieving 

all derangements of the stomach, liver and intes- 

tines, because it removes obstructions without 

pain, and imparts vigor to the organs which it 
| purifies and regulates. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HO OW Es Never: failing AGUE CURE 
s and TONIC BITTERS, $1. 
$500 if it fails to cure Ague, Dyspepsie, Chronic 


| Liver and Kidney Diseases. For Circulars, &e, 
| address Dr. C. B. HOWE, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 











ford, late Professor in Harvard University, 
MAKES A 


Delicious Drink 


with water and eugar only. and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes, 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alco- 
| | holic stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


“Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
| Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 

| Wakefulness, Seasickness, 

| Weakened Energy, &c. 


No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonabie. Pamphlet giving further 
articulars ——— free on application to mannfac- 
urers. 

RUM rorD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 


t#” FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE COMFORT CORSET 


THE 
Absolute Perfection of 
Comfort and Beauty. 


The shoulder strapsare 
£0 arranged that they 
cannot slip up on the 
back or down on’ the 








™m. 

In the place of bones 
are inserted rows of very 
stiff cord, which, whilst 
supporting. yield to every 
movement of the form. 
Can be washed without 
changing the fitness of 
the garment. 

Has the approval of al! 
phys’ eae that have 


an “Also ‘adapted for chil- 


Price $2. Send for Ii- 
lustrated Circular, direc 
tions how to measure, 
&c., to 


\VAlice Fletcher & Co. 
' Manufacturers of 
Hygienic Undergarments for Ladies end Children. 
| Shoulder Braces, Stocking and SkirtSupporters, &c. 
No. 6 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 

| 

, Seli to families. hotels and larg 
* consumers; largest stox kin th 

| $e juntry; quality and terms ‘the bert. Count: 


storekeepers should call « r > TRE Wri Yrs 
' COMPANY, 201 Fulton St., N. Y. ~O. Box 4:60. 





| 








Agerts wanted everswhere t 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 








M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


Has just opened a New Line of Spring Goods, con- 

sisting of all the Latest we les. A Specialty made 

of BLACK PY ss RY AR, Aiso has the 

Agency ofa TROY LAUNDRY, waere Collars 
and Cuffs can be laundried equal to a 

213 Fulten St., near C Cacord,. Brooklyn, 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware. A _fne as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bron and Elegant 

‘ancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and No. 146 State St., Chicago, 








FURNISHING 
STORES. 













Prepared accordi irecti f E.N. - 
. ue to the étwwoctions o Sere | north and the Atlantic Ocean to the south. 





INEBRIATES’ HOME, 


te BS I 1AMILTON, i 





The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in Extent and Grandeur, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 
laid out. 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Consulting Physician—TH ZODORE L. MASON, M.D, Presiqens of se. a we aailesiate De- 
pertmens of the Loug Island College Hospital.” Attendant Physician— L. D. MA . M.D., assisted 
y a staff of resident physicians. secre‘ary and Superintendent—Rev. J. wit, terr. 

The buildings are constructed for this special purpose, and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than those of ang similer institution in 
existence. They are situated on one of the most attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high biuff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a full view of the whole Eastern 
Shore of Staten Island, also the broad expanse of the Upper and Lower Bay, docted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, and inclosed on tne horizon by the blue Outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 


here are separate dining rooms, lodging rooms, and-parlors, billiard and bath rooms. There is also 
a lecture room for religious services, readings, concerts, etc. Ail the New York morning and several 
otber Leepesanere and periodicals are regularly taken. 

ee is systematic, thorcugh, and adequate. There has been no change in the staff of 

medical or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven years ago. 

he Classification of patients originated with and is peculiar to this institution. Being determined 
and ‘cou upon'a strictly commercial basis, it is made to de epene upon the character of the lodging, 
board, and other accommodations which the patients or their friends are willing eee or. 

By this equitable arrangement we are enabled to offer board, washing, and medical attendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $35 per week. Those paying $14 and upwards, according to size and situation 
of quarters selected, are provided with a single apartment and a seat at table in private dining room— 
the accommodations in the select rooms and the table being in every respect equal to those of a first- 
class hotel. Rooms in suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 

markable Immunity from Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every two hundred patients. The total deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment in the Home has been only one casein eight hundred during the same period. The rest 
were dying when admitted. 

The Restraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
patientto avail himself of all the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room 
a and ball grounds, readinys, lectures, om musical exercises, etc., coupled with the society of 
> and agreeable fellow inmates, can impi 

¢ Disctpline—The established code of discipline is comprehended in the observance of “ the ja 
of alae > as universa!! endersiece by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of well-reguiated 
family and social relationsh 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the limits of the Freunde of the institution are strictly 
enforced. For mode and terms of admission apply to the en WILLATTD, Secretary and Superin- 
tendent, at the institution, Fort Hamtiton (L.1.), New York 


Memes 


os 
¢ Salvator for Invalids as and the Aged. An Incomparable Aliment for the Growth and 
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Protection of "Infants a and | d Childr n. A Supe crior Nutri itive in Continu ed Fevers, and 
@ Reliable Remedial L Agent in ail Diseases of the “Stomach cand Intestines. 
a, HIS justly celebrated Dietetic - Preparation is, in composition, principally the Gluten 


derived by chemical process fron 


superior growths of wheat, and presented 
— with the assurance Rs it is u 


‘ ably the safest, most niccly prepared and 
rcliable medicinal food that scientific search can yield. it has acqui the re; putation 
of being an ~ tara the stomach :s m if ever reje C condition " 
would be difficult to conceive of anything i i 
nourishing as an alir 
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nt for geea/ an 
medicin al excellen > in Jmanttion, duc wssiailetio:z, 
Diseases, has been incontestably proven; often in instances 
whose ais Stive organs were reduced to such a low a 
GRANUM was the only thing the stomach would tolerate, 1 


its retention, 
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LESTE 


FLOWERS, SEEDS, &o. | 
| 


AUCTION Sale of TREES 


AT FLUSHING, LI. 
WE SHALL SELL AT AUCTION, U 
GROUNDS, ON 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 19th, 
i t 10:30 A. M., and continuin aed 
Sewing deve Ry the whole of the fare 
stock of 


Trees, Shrubs and Plants 


ow upon our Nursery Grounés and in our Green- 
ee including Camellias, Chinese Azaleas, | 
Roses, Flowering shrubs, ip great variety, Rhodo- | 
dendruns, Forest Trees of young and_ thrifty 

rowth. and the Rare as well asthe older Conifers. 

le will commenee with the Camellias and Aza- 
leas. Catalogues will in due season be mailed on 
receipt of postage. Sale positive. 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 


FLUSHING, L. f. 


STRAWBERRY : 


offers one of the LARGEST | 
and FINEST stocks of Pote | 
E.P and ROE strawberry Plants ever owe j 
in this country. Prices very reasonable. lew | 
Descriptive Catalogue free to all. Address & 
E. P. ROB, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥ 


UPON OUR 





; Pl 





| 
| 
| 
| 


TRAWBERRY PLANTS! 50 i ieties. | 
Newest, largest, best, most productive. eis or | 
ayers. At bottom prices. Plant nuw ad 
mext year. Circulars free. Address G 
H. HALE, South Glastonbury, Conn. 


JOIN OUR COLONY! FARS,$10° 


Maps & pamphlets free. J. ¥. Rancher tnelent Va. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, snown to the uplie gine | 
te are made at * THE MENEELY ELL 
DRY,’’ West TrRoy,N. Y. 

Mountings. Secaeaete) free. 











New peut 
No" Acencies. 








O PHILADI LPIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
The Old-Established Route and Short Line | 
NEW YORK and ‘PHILADELPHIA. 


14 Through Trains each wa ani ; 3 Depots in | 
Philadelphia; 2in 3 ork. 


| . 
Double Track, the mo-t Improved Equipment and P f L t § $8 00 
the Fastest Time consistent with absolute safety. rice 0 es er aw, y . 
On and after July 7, 1879, 
Express Trains leave New York, via “Des brosses 
and Cortland street Ferries, as foll: ws: 

& 4.30, 7.30, 8 20,9, 1 (Limited), 11 A.M., 1, 3.30, i, 5, 6, 
7.30. 8.30 and i P.M. 

Boats of “ Brooklyn Annex” connect with all 
through trains at Jersey City, affording a speedy | 


and direct transfer for Brov-klyn travel. | 
Returning sraine leave Philadelphia 12.01, 3.2%; 
3.55, 7, 7.35, 8, 8.30 and 1L A.M. (Limited Exp ress 1.30 


2 On Surday, 1201, 3.20, 
3.55, 8, 9.30 A.M., 4, 7.39 PM. r+ 

Ticket Offices, 526 and 944 Broadway, No.1 Astor | N 0. 74 
House, and foot of Desbri sses and Cortlandt Sts. ; 
No. 4 Court St. and Brov klyn Annex Depot, foot of 














Boxed and forwarded on receipt of the price. 
Dealers. 


Chambers St., 


R SAW 


The two Scroll Saws which 
will undoubtedly take the mar- 
ket for the coming year are 
the Lester and Rogers. 

Many attempts have been 
made by other manufacturers 
to equal these goods in quality 
and price, but for want of our 
experience and equal mapu- 
facturing facilities their well- 
meant efforts have failed. 

We have just completed a 
new Lester Saw, which is really 
a marvel of goodness and cheap- 
ness. We were surprised cur- 
selves to find that such a saw 
with such workmanship and 
finish could be made for $8.00, 
and other people cannot under- 
stand it at all. It issuitable for 
daily use by Mechanics as well 
as for Amateurs. The New 
Lester Saw, as seen in this cut 
has a Scroll Saw, Circular Saw, 
Emery Wheel, Drilling Attach- 
ment, Dust Blower, Turning 
Lathe, and Tools, Tool-Box, 
Extra Saw Blades and Drill 
Points, Designs, Screw Driver, 
Wrench, ete. 





Price of Rogers Saw, $3.00. 





Also for sale by most Hardware 


FALLS Co. 


New York. 





Fulton St., Brooklyn; Nos. il4, 116 »nd 118 Hudson 
Bt., H: boken; Depot, Jersey City. Emigrant | 
Ticket Office, No. § Battery Piace. | 


FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
Genera! Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


NEW YORK 


AND THE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG, QUEBEC, AND 
THE SAGUENAY RIVER. | 


Through to the Mountains by Daylight 


On and after Monday. June 30, 1879, Through 
Train, with Parlor Cars, from Grand Centrai 
Depot, via New York, New Haven‘and Hartford 
Railroad. 


Leave New York on Day Fxpress at........ +. A.M. 
And arrive at Littleton at... .........06. 

And arrive at Bethiehem at....... 
And arrive at Twin Mountain Hou 





32 Calibre. 


and REBOUNDING HAMMER. 











Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 


Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
M. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, 


THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF iY 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


is owing to their RELIABILITY, 
SAFETY and DURABILITY. They 
come into market literally 
without blemish. Four 
Sizes: 22, 32, 38 and 44 Cal- 
ibres. The 32 and 44 have 
rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for 
safety cannot be over-stat- 
ed. Whena Revolver is 
required it should be 
reliable, 


79 Chambers Street, New York. 





And arrive at Fabyan'sat.......... 





Ad arrive st Crawford douse ai........... ssp} THREE-QUARTERS of 
And arrive at Quebec at ........6ceceeeeeee 6:30 P.M. | 


all the Sewing-Machines sold 
throughout the world in 1878 
were Genuine “‘SINC- 
ERS,” made and sold by 
The Singer 
Company. 


Ask tor Tickets via Connecticut River Line. | 


Through and Round-Trip Tickets 

CAN BE PURCHASED AT 
Ticket Office N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R., Grand Cen- 
tral Depot; No. 417 Broadway, (Office ‘ entra) | 
Vermont Railway;) at No. 271 Broadway, 
(Office Passumpsic RK. R.,)and at the New York 
Transfer Company's Offices, No. 944 Broad- 
way,and No. 10 Court St., Brooklyn, anc at 
Principal Hotel Ticket Offices, at each of which 
places full information can be obtained. 


Manufacturing 





| 
THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK-CASE } 
With Independent Adiustable Shelves, 


ry 


Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
The cut re- > > 
seantin ues NEW YORK. 


ome 1, contain- 3 
sel of Avie HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


: cee ple- 

= tons’ Cy clo- 

~ pedia, with 
the index vol., Union Under Flannels Eman- 
oe a Quarto ee ee ae nee 
ictionar r ‘ettes, Dress Reform C: rs-t 
ary on Waists,&c. Call or send f: rll. 
lustrated Catalogue and Ree 
duced Price-List,mention- 


Four sizes. 
The larger 
sizes have cas- 
ters to stand 
on the floor. @ 
To hold one or ff 
more tiers of § 
books. Shelves 
sixteen inches 
square, 








top. 

It is designed for every. person who owns and 

reads books, but is espec ery useful to Lawyers, ee ee ee 
Alice C, Fletcher & Co., 

6 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 


Puysictans, Epirors, CLERGYMEN, and ALL who 
have occasion to handle reference books. Made 
of iron, it is strong, durable, compact, beautifully 
ornamented, and can never wear out. It is the | 
most convenient of all book-cases. Send for full | 





BEST IN THE WORLD 


Common-Sense Chairs 


AND ROCKERS, 
with or without yer ry and 
Writing Table. A lady pur- 
chaser writet: “The only ob 
{ection to your Common sense 

ocker is, we all want it. 
“Tlove it, I love it, and who 
shall dare 
To chide me for joving the 
Common-Sense Chair?” 
Strong, Easy. and Roomy. 
{It fits everywhere. Send 
: stamp for list to F. A. Sinels air, 
Mottville, Onon. Co. . 2 
oer chair stampec and warranted aval. 


MPLOYMENT for Ladies or Men. & 
EK to Sf $100 > per Menth easily made selling ae 
: RKIGHT’S new book, entitled 
THE C OMPLETE HOME; the Morais, Liealth, 
Beuuty, Work, Amusements, Members, Money, 
avings and Spendings are al! clearly dealt with in 
fascinating style, full of anecdoteapd wit, holding 
the obey Sry ofaec aaoenen g narration of fami! y life. 
escription and extra terms, address 
st C. MceCU RDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


TRY THIS ONE. 


$3,000 a year. Business light, legitimate a 
honorable. Every farmer your customer. No noon 
agency or pedaling. Agents wanted in every town 
-, pot md > oe es. Mandeville Send for full 

ress, Mandeville - 
sort, Chamane Oo nee & Seaman, Mil) 
























=o) Chromo & Gilt-edge asst’d Cards 
52 old, 10e, Franklin Print’gCo., W. Haven.ce 


Every part will| 
|do good work, and the whole is warrarted to give eutire satisfaction. 

The Rogers Saw is also made of Iron and Steel, and has a Scroll Saw, Drilling 
Attachment and Dust Blower, with some Designs and Tools. 





THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA C0, 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, 
Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery, &&, 





® Particular attention is invited to our 
Patented Process of Electro-Plating Spoons 
and Forks, by which the parts most exposed 
to wear receivefan EXTRA COAT OF SILVER, 
This feature renders these goods more eco. 
nomical and durable than those of any other 
manufacture, while the increased cost is rela. 
tively small. This method of plating we 
apply to the 4, 8 and 12 cz. plate, as required, 

= To protect the purchaser 
against imitations, it should be 
observed that the Improved 
Spoons and Forks bear our Trade 
Mark, ‘1847, ROCERS BROs., 
xii.’’ 

= FIRST PREMIUMS awarded at all 
fairs where exhibited, from the World's Fair, 
1853, to American Institute Fairs, 1873, 1874 
and 1875, inclusive, and at the Philadelptia 
Exhibition, 1876. 


er Extract from the American Inatitute 
Report: “Their Porcelain-Lined, Double- 
Walled Ice Pitchers are Al, and possess all 
the qualities the Company claim.’ 
“We consider the goods made by this Com. 
pany to be by far the best made in this coun- 
try, and, we believe, in the worid.” 


RICHARD'’S 


NEETOTAL 
| ONIC 


The great cure for DYSPEPSIA, 
NERVOUSNESS, WEAKNESS, 
DEBILITY and all disorders of 
the stomach, bowels, liver and 
kidneys. 

MALARTA, and CHILLS and 
FEVER are surely avoided by 
using this Tonic. It never fails to 
prevent these dreaded diseases. 

CONSUMPTIVES can rely on 
it for strength to combat that 
consuming malady. It has given 
many the best health of their 
lives. 

It is free from aleoholie dan- 
gers, is a powerful aid to diges- 
tion, gives quick relief in every 
sickness and pain, and must be 
tried to know the perfect health 
and a its use insures. 
VAN Bus & CO., ACENTS. 


Vesey St., } poh rork. Druggists seil it, 


J. A. BUTTERFIELD’S 


“REQUISITE” 


FOR THE 


SINGING SCHOOL and CONVENTION 


is to ready, containing a mew Singing School 

a riment, with easy pieces, many novel 
and attractive Glees aid Choruses for Con- 
cert p purposes, Anthems, etc., with a | depar 
ment of **Chorus Drill” that furnishes m ate- 
rial for working upC pocuete to a perfection here- 
tofore unknown. “* TH EQUISITE’ 
tainly furnishes the ag r ailettion of music yet 
offered the singing public. 


Price 75c. a copy; $7.50 a doz., by Express. 
FILLMORE BROTHERS, Pobiisiess 
CINCINNATI, O. 


AWS S38. FOR STORES AND DW ELL- 
TS and FLAGS of all Descriptiv!s. 
made up at short Notice. Canvasand Bunting tor 


















sale at Wholesale and Retail. Canopies. Dancing 
Cloths and Camp Chairs to Let at Low Prices. 
F. SKELTON, 1,274 B’way, bet. 32d. & 33d. Sts., N.Y 








descriptive price list. Send 25 cents for our New 
ILLUSTRATED CaTALoGvE of School Merchandise. | 
Every pa or teacher should possess a copy. | 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
Manufacturers of School F urntture, 
and dealers in everything in the Rook and Stationery line, 
*. !42 & 144 Crand St., New York. | 


THE MACKINNON PEN. 







nd- Tipped. 
e 

AND 
PENA ‘CLL 


The Onl y Dis amo 
Co pical~ “Fe 
FOUNTAL 
FLUID INK 
in the world. All otbers are 
eg imitations. Before buy- 
ng apy other; neve the p: int 
tested by SINS 


D, KINNON a. a 











